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EDITORIAL 


: 

f The many articulate youth-movements of our day 
present a picture of the greatest possible variety and dis- 
harmony. Youth is divided in almost as many factions and _ 
groups as there are national, social and religious viewpoints. _ 
No common ideal seems to have presented itself which can — 
unite our generation across frontiers of race, class or con- 
fession. Pacifism, socialism, communism, nationalism, Protes- 
tantism, Catholicism — all these succeed in winning impor- 
tant sections of youth for their cause, but none of them can 
claim to have gained the support of the young generation 
as such. But if this youth has no positive common purpose, 
it has nevertheless a common enemy. His name is “ bour- 
geois ”. The grave of the bourgeois is the meeting-place — 
of the younger generation. If there is a chance to fight 
him, a common front is established. It is not so long ago 
that young socialists, national-socialists, fascists, communists 
and Christians met together at an international congress in 
Francfort and found their one basis of agreement in their 
common determination to fight bourgeois society and bour- 
ys geois philosophy. And this number of The Siudent World 
: testifies again that students from the most diverse political 
and national backgrounds can and will unite in the expectation 
that “ the end of the bourgeois ” is at hand. 
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alts. eae a well-known fact that an alliance of war- 
; - time seldom endures when war is over. When peace has 


been established, allies are prone to fight over the spoils. 


_ The decisive question is not : “ What do we fight against ? ” 
_ but rather : “ What do we fight for ? ” : 

‘The significance of this number of The Student World is 
_ therefore not in its contribution to the strategy and termi- 


~ nology of the universal anti-bourgeois crusade. It is rather 


‘in its reminder that the real issue is not whether we can — 


overcome the bourgeois spirit, “ the spirit of finileness, resting 
in itself ”, represented by the serpent biting into its own tail, 
but rather whether we can discover the more than finite 
spirit and “ live dangerously ” in obedience to it. 

The bourgeois is not really done away with, but simply 


camouflaged, if we create a society which is less individualistic 


_ the Holy Spirit as was the 19th century, so universally < 
rejected today. Those communists, socialists or fascists who 
preach the gospel of collectivity and solidarity, but who 
continue to believe in the doctrine of society as an aim in 
itself, are no better than the individualist bourgeois with his 


ms 


but equally self-satisfied, equally closed to the working of 


liberalism. The end of the bourgeois is then only a new 
beginning if we sacrifice our longing for securities of all kinds, 
and subject our life and society to a God Who breaks through 
our finiteness and makes us lead lives which point beyond 
themselves. 
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Eugen RosENstTocK 

-Worte sind schwerer tibersetzbar als Gedanken. Deshalb _ 
hat es nicht viel Sinn, um einzelne Worte zu streiten,ehe man 
nicht die vielen Wurzeln und Ausstrahlungen, die ein Wort — 
in der Sprache des einen und anderen Landes, aber auch in | 
dem Jargon der einen oder anderen Partei und Klasse hervor- 
ruft, sich verdeutlicht hat. — 

Schon bei Voltaire steht einmal im Siécle Louis XIV. ein 
Satz: ,, c’est plus bourgeois que citoyen’’. Also schon vor 
1789 wird da der engstirnige Patrizier der ,, alten eingeschla- 
fenen Bourg ”’ dem stolzen ,, civis’ der werdenden franzési- 
schen Zivilisation gegentiber gestellt. Wie will man das in 
andere Sprachen tibersetzen ?  ,, Zivilisation’”? — den Stolz 
dieses Wortes mtisste man englisch etwa mit ,, Common- 
wealth’, deutsch mit ,, Kultur ” wiedergeben, um die selbe 
seelische Klangfarbe im Gemtit des Hérers hervozurufen. 
Aber dann hatte man gleich von anderen Dingen mitgeredet | 
In einem grdsseren Zusammenhang habe ich diese Relativitét 
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fi des Wortes ,, Birger ”’ in die europdische Geschichte hinein- 
Y gestellt (Die europdischen Revolutionen, Volkscharakter und 
_ - Staatenbildung, Jena 1931). Hier muss es uns gentigen, die 
Seite des ,, Biirgers ’”’ herauszuarbeiten, von dessen ,, Ende ”’ 
be (und also auch von dessen einstigem ,, Anfang ”’) sinnvoll 
; die Rede sein kann. ,, Birger ’”’ hat es auch im Feudalismus, 


im alten Rom und sogar im alten Reich der Inkas gegeben, 
Bewohner der Markte, Austiber freier Ktinste, Handler und 
Fabrikanten. Kriegsruf unserer Zeit konnte das Wort erst 
werden, seitdem es eine btirgerliche Welt, eine btirgerliche 
y Weltanschauung gab, also im wesentlichen seit 200 Jahren. 
f Nun wurde der Mensch (bei Schiller) zum ,, Buirger zweier 
E Welten ”; der Herrgott bekam in der btirgerlichen Freimau- 
4 rerei den btirgerlichen Namen des ,, Weltbaumeisters ”’, der 
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Mensch wurde zum ,, Kosmopoliten ”. Jede geistige Heimat 


wurde nun mit 4hnlichen Worten angeredet. Die Freunde _ 


Jakob Burckhardts etwa nannten sich ,, Wir Birger der 
Renaissance ”’ 

Vom Burger reden wir also hier deshalb, weil wir aus 
einem Zeitalter heraustreten, in dem es nur atl nichts anderes 


‘ als Birger geben sollte! Keine angeborene Fiihrung (Adel), 


keine geistliche Hierarchie (Clerus), sondern nur Birger sollte 
es geben. 

Dies ,, Nur’ war der Kriegsruf des Burgers, der ihn zwang, 
alle Lebensgebiete durch Bilder, Worte, Begriffe aus der 
Welt der birgerlichen Arbeit und Lebensform zu erfassen. 


: Heute sehen wir, dass es Bauern, dass es Arbeiter, dass es 
Soldaten gibt und dass sie alle als Burger, als Staatsbtirger 


frisiert und angemalt werden kdénnen, dass aber, wenn man 
den Firnis abkratzt, etwas unbtirgerliches darunter unzer- 
stérbar hervorbricht. . 

Und nun wird der Birger ftir sein ,, Nur ” von diesen 
neuen, unbtirgerlichen Menschen unter Anklage gestellt. 
Man will ihn ermorden, vernichten, vertilgen. Aber man 
kann den ewigen Burger nicht umbringen, sondern angreifbar 
ist nur der btirgerliche Absolutismus. Dass der Birger sich 

absolut gesetzt hat, das gefahrdet ihn heut. Alle vorbtirger- 
lichen und unbiirgerlichen Lebensformen, z.B. in Deutschland, 
leisten daher heut dem Generalangriff gegen den ,, Burger” 
erfolgreich Widerstand. Es zeigt sich, dass der Buirger 
nirgends — ausser vielleicht in Frankreich — seine Allein- 
herrschaft aufzurichten vermocht hat. Daran scheitert der 
proletarische Angriff gegen die angeblich nur noch biirger- 
liche Welt, z.B. in Deutschland, das immer weitgehend 
unbtirgerlich geblieben ist. 

Noch ein anderer Irrtum ist zu berichtigen. Dem Birger 
wird sein Sicherheitsstreben vorgeworfen. ,, Sécurilé’’ sei 
das Leitmotiv z.B. des btirgerlichen Frankreich ; man verhéhnt 
die Sehnsucht nach Sicherheit. Aber jede erftillte Welt will 
Sicherheit. Sécurité ist kein btrgerliches Ideal, sondern ein 
Ideal in jeder erreichten Friedensordnung. Luther, der 
Revolutionar, lauft daher in den ,, 95 Thesen ” Sturm gegen 
die Securitas, welche damals die sichtbare Kirche gewdhrte. 
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- Er gebraucht also sogar’das selbe Wort wie die Antibtirger — 


_befriedigen. Hingegen Talent, Kunst, Wissen, selbstaéndige — a 


heute. ,, Legitimitaét ’”? war vor 100 Jahren ein dhnliches © ie 
Hilfswort ftir die Verteidigung des Bestehenden. ,, Sicher-— 
heit ” allein sagt uns also nichts tiber das btirgerliche Dasein, 
das sich sichern méchte und sichern muss, weil es an sich © 
glaubt. 5h 
Im Kampf steht heut vielmehr der Bitirger dattir, dass er 
in seiner wirtschaftlichen Tdtigkeit frei bleiben will von sozialer — 
Veraniwortung. Und diese Definition passt am besten auf 
den Unternehmer. Hr ist die zeiflich bedingte Erscheinungs- 
form des ewigen Burgers. Unternehmer muss es vielleicht — 
nicht immer oder tberall geben, némlich Menschen, die auf 
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ee ccdlda Saisonbedtirfnisse aufs ktirzeste und schielistes zu 


geistige Verantwortung werden immer und tiberall neben 
bauerlicher Zahigkeit und proletarischer Kollektivkraft unent- 
behrlich sein. 

Lassen wir also den Burger und reden wir vom Unter- 
nehmer. Er ist ,, Bourgeois ’’, ,, Ausbeuter”, ,, Kapitalist ”’, 
aber er ist auch frei, tdtig, kihn, vorausschauend, Spekulant 
und Wirt, sparsam und produktiv zugleich. . 

Dieser Unternehmer erlebt heut seinen Untergang —_ 
und zwar ist das eime seelische Tragéddie, ganz ohne alle 
Politik oder Parteiclichés. Dieser Unternehmer wird zer- 
malmt von den Geistern, die er selbst gerufen hat. Er reist 
sich in dem von thm selbst geschaffenen Kulturozean tot ! 

Weshalb ? Nun, seit Sombarts Schilderung des ,, Bour- 
geois “, seit Troeltsch und Max Weber ahnt die Welt, dass im 
Unternehmertum ein religidses Phdnomen steckt. Als reli- 
gidses Phdnomen sei der Unternehmer, der frei gesetzte Birger, 
hier uns allen vor Augen gestellt, damit wir ihn in uns selber 
zu erkennen und zu tiberwinden beginnen. 

Der Unternehmer ist besessen von der Rentabilitét. Die 
Peitsche der Dividende steht hinter ihm. Nicht er hat das 
Kapital, sondern das Kapital hat ihn. Die objektive Macht 
des Kapitals, des Unternehmens, einmal entfesselt, kettet 
niemanden in drgere Sklaverei an sich als ihren scheinbaren 
Herrn. Des Unternehmers Arbeitstag ist nie zu Ende. Das 
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Unternehmen stellt eine endlose Beschaftigung dar. ,, Der 
Kapitalzins geht weiter zu Lasten, auch wenn die Unterneh- 
mung ruht; darum ist keine Zeit zu verlieren, die Konkur- 
renz arbeitet, und kein Zeitverlust ist wieder einzuholen.” 
(Franz Miller) 

Man wird einwenden : Jeder Besitz droht seinen Besitzer 
zu knechten und zum Besessenen zu machen. Auch der 
Bauer ist von seinem Haus und Hof wie besessen. Sogar 
die Frémmigkeit kann zum Laster werden. Der Mensch, 
der nicht aufhéren kann, droht in jedem Beruf. ,, Arbeiten 
als Selbstzweck ”’ ist das eigentliche Laster der Gegenwart, 
das uns mit der Musse den Weitblick, die Tiefe und die Urteils- 
kraft zu stehlen droht. In der Tat mtissen wir den Unter- 
nehmer erst einmal in diesen ,, Betrieb ’’, in diese Versachli- 
chung des praktischen Lebens hineinstellen, ehe er seine | 
besondere Natur uns enthtillen kann. 

Also es ist in der Tat so, dass der Fahrplan uns alle objek- 
tiven Gesetze unterwirft. Dem Fahrplan des Unternehmens, 
dem Ablauf des Betriebes, dem Einlauf der Akten, der tagli- 
chen Post sind wir untertan geworden in unerhorter Sklaverei. 
Sobald wir diese Naturgesetzlichkeit des modernen Arbeits- 
prozesses abheben von der Arbeitsweise des Mittelalters, 
ergibt sich eine totale Umkehrung der seelischen Bedtrfnisse. 

Die Arbeit, die Praxis des Mittelalters wurde beherrscht 
von der Gelegenheilt, vom Raub, von den Leidenschaften 
der Rache und des Kampfes. Unregelmassig war die Arbeit, 
undiszipliniert, durch mehr denn hundert Feiertage unter- 
brochen, ungeordnet, wechselnd. In der Arbeit, im Kampf 
mit der Natur selber war also der Sitz unbdndiger Willktir 
und Subjektivitat. Deshalb suchte die Seele damals Schutz 
gegen diese Willktr und fand sie in dem einheitlichen Weltbild 
und Uebergebaéude der Kirche. Die Kirche war objektiv, 
wie die Gesellschaftsordnung subjektivistisch ztigellos war. 

Das moderne Arbeitsleben mit seinem Stundenplan, mit 
Taylorismus, Fordismus, Bataismus, seinen in drei Schichten 
fortlaufenden Fabriken, den tdglichen Erfolgsprtifungen, 
Wochenbilanzen und Umsatzstatistiken, mit den unabldssig 
schwingenden, funkenden Botschaften und Nachrichten ist 
die strengste objeklive Ordnung, die sich denken ldsst. Man 
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bedenke, dass etwa das Radio alle Gebstationen der Erde 
an bestimmte Zeiten und Wellenldéngen bindet! Sonst 
wurde die Welt eine Beute sich durchkreuzender Wellen und 
Funkspritche. 2 = 

Die an sich wild durcheinander brausenden und fauchen- _ 
den Widersprtiche der Naturgewalten k6nnen nur durch 
strengste Technik, durch Rechnungen in Milligrammen und 
Millimetern rationalisiert und gebdndigt werden. Technik ~ 
séhnt die femdlichen Gewalten auch der menschlichen 
Energien durch héchste Objektivitat aus. 

Ist’s da verwunderlich, dass dieser in der Arbeit objektiv 
gemachte Mensch irgendwo ztigellos und subjektiv werden 
méchte. Gegen die vom Burger geschaffene Arbeitswelt 
sucht daher keine Seele die objektive Ordnung als Gegengift, 
— wie im Mittelalter — sondern die armen Seelen suchen 
Entspannung, Erholung, Zerstreuung, mit einem Wort: 
sie suchen Subjektivitat ! 

Das moderne ,, Subjekt ” racht sich ftir die Objektivierung 
seiner Arbeit durch masslose Sensationen. Dies Gleich- 
gewichtsstreben der Seele muss man im Auge behalten, um 
zu begreifen, weshalb unser Zeitalter den geistigen Getranken 
(einem wahren Alkoholismus des Geistes) zu verfallen droht. 
Dem Haschischtrank der Sekten und Geistesmoden wird 
gerade in den ,, trockenen ”’ Landern gefroéhnt. Zeitungen 
und Radio sind schlimmer als Nikotin und Alkohol. : 

Deshalb also sind heut die Theorie, die Weltanschauung, 
der Glaube ztigellosem Subjektivismus preisgegeben, weil die 
objektive technische Ordnung die Tagesarbeit beherrscht. 
Romantiker rtihmen gern die ,, objektive Hinheitskultur ”’ 
des Mittelalters. Sie ibersehen, dass dort, wo im Mittelalter 
die Welt ,,1m Argen ” lag, némlich wo sie voller Willktr 
war, heut das von der Technik allem Erdhaften, auch dem 
Menschengeschépf auferlegte Gesetz herrscht. Nur deshalb 
kdénnen wir uns: heut geistig den Subjektivismus leisten. 

Der btirgerliche Unternehmer ist nun der Prototyp dieser 
seelischen Leidenszusténde. Die praktische Gef&ngnisdis- 
ziplin flr unser rationalisiertes Tun und der geistige Hexen- 
sabbath unserer Gedanken kreuzen sich im Unternehmer mit 
besonderer Wucht. 
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Deshalb tritt die offene Stinde unseres Lebens, jene Urstin- 
de, an der kein einzelner schuldig ist, an dem Unternehmer 
_starker hervor als an seinen ,, Mitbtirgern ”” (als die auch die 
- Proletarier und die Bauern, als die wir alle mit krank sind.) 

Denn der Unternehmer ist allerdings mehr als seine Mit- 
- burger der Mensch der ,, unbegrenzten Méglichkeiten ”. — 
Der Unternehmer schafft zwar Fahrplan, aber er selber ist 
ohne Arbeitsbindung im Sinne eines Stundenplanes. Daran 
leidet er ! 

Er ist ja der, der die Macht hat, alle geistigen Méglich- 
keiten in objektive Arbeit umzusetzen. Jedes subjektivi- 
_ stische Schlagwort kann von ihm objektiv verwertbar gemacht 

werden. Denn es kann aus dem Modewort eine Reklame, 


ein Zigarettenname, ein Markenartikel werden. ,, Liberty- 
‘Seide ”, ,, Kreuzigungsfilm ”’, ,, Volksgemeinschaftslotterie ’’, 
_,, Menschheitswettbewerb ”’, — es gibt keine geistige Macht, 


keine geistige Erscheinung, die nicht der Unternehmer aus- 
munzen kann und ausmtinzt. Seine Arbeiter und Angestell- 
ten frohnen im gleichférmigen, objektiven Stundenplane. 
Der Unternehmer selber hingegen vibriert wie das Geistes- 
leben der Zeit in tdglicher Verdnderlichkeit. Pharaonen 
— bauten Jahrhunderte an Pyramiden. Denn man sann durch 
_ Jahrhunderte der selben geistigen Frage des Todes und der 
Herrschaft nach. Heut, wo dem Publikum von Denkern 
und Schriftwechslern taglich neue ,, Geistesware ’’ angeboten 
wird, unternimmt notgedrungen auch der Unternehmer 

“ taglich Neues. 
: Geistige Willkir tyrannisiert uns. Genau so tyrannisiert 
der Unternehmer mit seinen Produkten den Geschmack und 
_ die Bedtirfnisse des Publikums. Wir essen nicht mehr, was 
uns zutraéglich ist, kleiden uns nicht mehr, wie es gesund ist, 
lesen nicht, was wir wollen, héren nicht, was fir uns wichtig 
ist. . 
Sondern wir héren die Musik, die aus tausend Kapellen 
im Café, Kino, Radio, in 6ffentlichen Garten, ja vom oberen 
Stockwerk auf uns niederprasselt, lesen was uns aufgeredet 
und empfohlen wird, essen und trinken, was die Marktorgani- 
sation vor uns hinwirft : man denke an das kleine Beispiel 
der Apfelsinentiberschwemmung vor einigen Jahren, des 
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amerikanischen Btichsenfleisches, der Bananen, usw., usw. 
_Jeder Einfall. eines Unternehmers, wie jede Erfindung eines | 
Erfinders, reizt und verftihrt unsere irregeftihrte und tiberreiz- _ 
te Seele zu neuem Wechsel. 
Aber hierbei ereill nun den Unternehmer sein Geschienae 
Er ist der Mann, der den Subjektivismus des modernen ~ 
Geisteslebens in die wirtschaftliche Praxis hineintragt. Aber_ 
; daft rdcht sich das technisch-objektive a s dieser Praxis — 
an der Seele des Unternehmers ! a 
Denn wéhrend seine Arbeiter doch nur wahrend der 
Arbeitszeit dem fortlaufenden Band des Betriebes unterliegen, © 
nach Fabrikschluss aber seelenruhig Kartoffeln bauen oder 
Kaninchen ztichten kénnen, bleibt der Unternehmer dem _ 
Betrieb ausgeliefert. Hr verliert diese Seelenruhe seiner — 
Arbeitskraéfte. Er watet ja im Reiche des Geistes, weil er — 
nach Produktionsideen, Trustkombinationen, Reklameein- _ 
fallen fischen muss. Die Stenotypistin liest daheim irgend 
ein Buch. Es kommt nicht so sehr darauf an welches. Wie 
reich und wie frei ist doch diese Welt der Bticher, dieses Meer 
: der Freiheit, auf das sie flichten kann. Ungezahlt darin die. 
y schépferischen Geburten der Kunst, die Gesdnge und Philoso- _ 
: pheme des Genies, wie ein Archipelagus der sch6nen Formen _ 
und der grossen Systeme. Dem Unternehmer wird dieser 
5 Archipel zu einem gewaltigen Reif, zum zwingenden Ring 
3 eines Ozeanos, den er ganz durchwandern zu mussen glaubt. 
‘ Das technische Prinzip der Pensumarbeit wird vom Unter- 
nehmer auf das geistige Leben tibertragen. Dschingis Khan 
bricht in das Reich das Geistes ein, der Unternehmer beutet 
jede Erfindung, jedes Stichwort, jede Devise, jede geistige 
Grosstat, jeden ,, Kulturwert ” aus und versucht, mit ihm ~ 
sein Unternehmen zu erweitern oder zu festigen. Die Kriegs- 
industrieen finanzieren den Nationalismus, die Kaffeehdndler 
die Anti-Alkoholbewegung, die Heiligenbilderfabrikanten die 
Frémmigkeit. Hugo Stinnes und Ivar Kreuger waren Typen 
dieser Art. Sie kauften Zeitungen, untersttitzten Politiker, 
férderten Ktnstler, griindeten Banken, regten die Technik 
Aber sie durchmassen diese Welt der Gedanken mit 
der ergebenen Dienstgesinnung und der hilflosen Arbeitsbe- 
reitschaft eines Lohnarbeiters. Ein Ftrst weiss, was er 
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férdern soll. Ein Unternehmer weiss es nicht. Hr ist 
hilflos gegentiber dieser ,, Kultur ohne Fahrplan ”. Nun reist 
er sich im Kulturozean tot. 

Und so ist dieser Unternehmer allerdings seelisch der 
Armste der Armen. Er hat von der Praxis und von der 
Theorie nur die Schattenseiten. Jedem Festbesoldeten ném- 
lich gibt das t&gliche Arbeitspensum das gute Gewissen der 
Pflichterftillung. Hingegen kann der Unternehmer nie sagen: 
Ich habe meine Pflicht getan. Anderseits kann der Kunstler, 
der Denker sich an dem Geschenk des in ihm aufblitzenden, 
erl6senden Gedankens erfreuen. Das Werden, das Reifen 
verbindet ihn der Mutter Erde. Nicht so der Unternehmer. 
Denn alle seine — oft zahlreichen — guten Einfalle werden 
dann zu blossen Hinzelpunkten in eimer ungeheuren Land- 
karte, die ganz abzuschreiten seme Pflicht ware. Fur den, 
der unternehmerisch denkt — das kann auch ein ,, Ktinstler”’ 
sein — ist die einzelne Idee entwertet, weil sie ja immer der 
Verwertbarkeit dient, der Marktbeherrschung, der Verkduflich- 
keit. Und so wird der Unternehmer zum Quantitaétsmenschen 
des Geistes, gerade weil er die Qualitéten in die Produktion 
hineinzutragen hat. 

Aller Geist ist aber nur als Qualitat geniessbar. Wo die 
Seele Quanten statt Qualia empfangt, stirbt sie. Aber- 
glauben, Masse, Geisteswahn sind das Ergebnis dieser Ver- 
wechslung von Qualitét und Quantitat. 

Eben dies sind aber die D&émonen unseres Zeitalters. 
Sie also kreuzen sich in der Brust des Unternehmers. Die 
Seele des Unternehmers, des bitirgerlichen Unternehmers 
heilen, hiesse also die Zeit heilen.1 

Der Unternehmer steht in der Mitte zwischen Proletarier 
und Freigeist. Bei ihm ist der Wille frei (anders beim 
Proletarier) ; aber die Vorstellungen sind gebunden, (anders 
beim freien Denker). Er ist angewiesen auf die Vorstellungen 
der Zeit, und er ist frei in der Anweisung der Arbeit. ,, Die 
Welt als Wille und Vorstellung’’, dieser bertihmte Buchtitel 
Schopenhauers ist das verzweifelte Thema der btirgerlichen 
Welt, deren pessimistischer Philosoph dieser Arthur Scho- 
penhauer gewesen ist. Der Unternehmer, dessen Vorstellun- 


1 Dazu néheres in meinem Industrierecht, Berlin 1926. 
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gen ganz zeitgebunden, dessen Wille ganz Willktir ist, er 


griff zu Schopenhauer, der das Gegenteil lehrte. 
Der btirgerliche Unternehmer hat sich eben — und das 


ist die letzte Erftillung seiner Tragédie —— hinter die freien — aie 
Denker und Kiinstler, hinter die Advokaten und Parlamen-~ 
_ tarier, hinter den Geist der Zeit verkrochen. Er selbst und 


seine politische Macht blieben anonym. Und -so blieb er 
selber oft anonym und ohne Gesicht. 5 

So erklart sich das Ratsel, dass der Unternehmer auch 
im Erziehungssystem und in der Seelsorge nirgends verant- 
wortlich angesprochen und erzogen wurde. Die herrschende 
Klasse der btirgerlichen Welt hat die humanistischen oder die 
katholischen Schulen besucht, die technischen und die 
Handelsschulen. Zu Unternehmererziehung und Unterneh- 
merseelsorge ist es nie gekommen, ein Versdéumnis, dessen 
Elsa Brandstrém sich einmal schwer bezichtigt hat. 

Die Steuerleute der Wirtschaft werden von keiner Einrich- 
tung der Volksordnung zu ihrem Berufe namentlich und 
verantwortlich gebildet und berufen. An diesem Mangel 
brechen alle Sozialkritik und alle Revolutionsprogramme 
zusammen ; ehe nicht ein Stab ,, bekehrter ”, das heisst von 
diesen Damonien geheilter Unternehmer sich in der modernen 
Welt findet, eher wird es keine Gesellschaftsordnung 
geben. 

Auch die Reformkonzilien haben einst die Kirche nicht 
reformieren kénnen. Sie verfehlten ihr Ziel, weil es an Refor- 
matoren fehlte. Hundert Jahre spater waren Technik und 
Erziehung in der Lage, dem Reformator Luther auch den Stab 
von Mitarbeitern zur Verfigung zu stellen. 

Ntitzen wir die knappe Zeit, den Unternehmer zu erneuern. 
Nicht Priester, nicht Staatsmdnner mtissen heut die Teufel 
austreiben, sondern in der Wirtschaft selbst muss die ent- 
scheidende Schlacht geschlagen werden, die den ,, Nur’’ Burger, 
den satanisch freigelassenen Unternehmer entthront und seine 
Unternehmerkraft in das Ganze eines Haushalts aller Volks- 
kraéfte: zurickordnet. Das Geschwatz tiber ,, Sozialismus’”’ 
droht die Vélker zu ermtiden. Sie brauchen nicht Agitation 
oder Programme sondern den erzogenen, Beleuterten. be- 
kehrten, einheitlichen Stab der Wirtschaftsdltesten. 
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Résumé 


The “ bourgeois ”’ has existed in feudal times, in ancient Rome 
and even in the old kingdom of the Incas : they were the frequenters 
of the markets, practisers of the liberal arts, merchants and producers. 
But the word could only become a battle-cry for our age, after the 
- development -of a bourgeois world and a bourgeois philosophy — 
_ that is, during the last 200 years. In bourgeois Freemasonry God 
received the bourgeois name : “ Builder of the world ”’; men became 
“ cosmopolitan ”’. é 
The bourgeois becomes a problem, when (as in the period from 
which we are now emerging) no one but the bourgeois is supposed 
to exist ! For indeed, the bourgeois has struggled to get the whole 
world to regard every sphere of life — through symbols, words, ideas 
— from his own point of view. Today we see that there are peasants, 
workmen, and soldiers, who can all pass themselves off as bourgeois, | 
but who reveal something very different, if the thin layer of polish 
is scratched off. 
The exclusive attitude of the bourgeois is being denounced by 
this new, un-bourgeois class. They want to murder the bourgeois, 
to annihilate him, to wipe him out. But it is impossible to destroy 
the bourgeoisie ; the only thing open to attack is bourgeois absolutism. 
It is the bourgeois’ claim to absolute control which is endangering 
him today. But asa matter of fact, in no country, except perhaps in 
France, has the bourgeois actually succeeded in making himself 
_ supreme. Hence the failure of the proletarian attack against the so- 
called bourgeois world, e.g. in Germany, which has always remained 
to a large extent un-bourgeois. 
The present-day attack on the bourgeois is due to the fact, that he 
wishes to remain free from social responsibility in his economic 
activities. This definition applies best of all to the “entrepreneur ’’!. 
- He is the particular incarnation of the bourgeois engendered by our 
time. So let us leave the bourgeois and speak of the “ entrepreneur ”’. 
He is a “ bourgeois ’’, an “ exploiter ’’, a “ capitalist’, but at the 
“same time he is free, active, venturesome, foreseeing, speculator and 
manager, thrifty and productive at the same time. The tragedy 
is that this “ entrepreneur ”’ is being crushed out by the very forces, 
_ which he called into being. He is heading for destruction on the sea 
of culture, which he himself created ! , 


1 The German word Unternehmer has no exact equivalent in English. The 
ety sums up the qualities of industrialist, business-executive, capitalist and 
employer. 
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the “ bourgeois ”’, ever since Troeltsch and Max Weber, the world | 


- sought protection against this arbitrariness, and found it in the super- 


unlimited degree —— subjective. A 


objective system — as he did in the Middle Ages. As an antidote to 


Der Birger 


How has this happened ? Ever since Sombart’s portrayal of 


has been aware that behind capitalism there lies a religious pheno-— 
menon. The “entrepreneur ’’ is possessed by the idea of profit. 
It is not he who owns capital; capital owns him. The employer = 
never gets to the end of his working day. The responsibilities of 
the concern are never off his shoulders. The time-table of the — 
enterprise, the ongoing process‘of the industry, the daily post ae 
enslaved us all. 
In the Middle Ages work and activity was controlled by oppor- age 
tunity, by robbery, by the passion for revenge and war. Work was ne ra 
irregular, undisciplined, broken into by over a hundred holidays, _ 
disorderly, variable. In work and in. the struggle with nature BP we 


methods were usually capricious and subjective. Hence the soul Bite eo 
a %F 
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structure of the Church with its unified conception of the world. 
The Church was objective, while the life of society was — to an a os 


Work today, with its time-table, with Taylorism, Fordism, 
Bataism, its factory-shifts three times in the 24 hours, the aaitya 
inspections, weekly balances and statistics of turnover, with its 
ceaseless stream of messages and information, is objective in the fe 
strictest conceivable sense. 

Is it then to be wondered at, that modern man, forced into an 
objective order during his working hours, likes to break out some- — ala 
where and become subjective ? Man is no longer looking for an : 


the workaday world, created by the bourgeois, poor souls are every-. 
where looking for relaxation, refreshment, dissipation — in a word, 
subjectivism !_ Hence present-day theories, philosophies and creeds 
are permeated by a tremendous subjectivism, because the workaday 
world is so dominated by objective technique. 

The bourgeois entrepreneur is the prototype of this phychological 
condition. The prison-discipline of our rationalised system, and the 
witches’ sabbath of our ideas, collide in his life with extraordinary 
force. For the “ entrepreneur ”’’, is, to a greater extent than his 
fellow-citizens, “the man of unlimited possibilitees’”’. While he 
draws up the time-table, he himself is not obliged to adhere to any 
plan. This makes it all the more difficult for him ! : 

It is he who has the power, to turn all psychological possibilities 
into objective work. He can turn every subjective catchword into 
hard cash, by using it as an advertisement, as the name for a new 
brand of cigarettes, etc. His employees toil and moil according to 
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a monotonous objective time-table. But he, like the life-spirit of 
the age, thrills in response to constant change. He controls the 
taste and needs of the public by his own productions. We no longer 
eat what is good for us, nor wear what we like, we do not read what we 
want to, nor hear what is important for us. Every whim of an 
“ entrepreneur ’’, every scientific discovery lures our unsteady 
minds with some fresh novelty. i 

But this is the reason why the “ entrepreneur ”’ is going to fall 
into his own pit. It is he who carries the subjectivism of modern 
life into the economic system. And for this very reason the technical- 
objective law of the system is revenging itself on his soul. For 
while his employees are only subjected to routine-work for part of 
their time, and after factory-hours can dig potatoes or rear rabbits, 
the “ entrepreneur ’’ himself is never free from his enterprise; he 
loses his peace of mind. 

The technical principle of routine-work is carried over by him 
into the intellectual sphere. Hugo Stinnes and Ivar Kreuger were 
types of this. They bought up newspapers, supported politicians, 
encouraged art, founded banks, stimulated technique. But they 
wandered through this intellectual world in the submissive attitude 
of a paid workman; they were helpless in face of this “ uncodified 
culture ’’, which threatened to swallow them up. 

And so this “ entrepreneur ”’ is, spiritually, the poorest of the poor. 
Every paid employee has the satisfaction, after his day’s work is 
done, of feeling that he has done his duty. But the “ entrepreneur ”’ 
can never say: I have done my duty. For all his good ideas — 
however numerous — are only milestones on the enormous map, 
-which it is his duty to wade through. To himeveryidealosesits value 
because it always has to be turned to some practical account, it must 
be made saleable, it must fetch a price in the market. And so the 
“centrepreneur’’ becomes a _ weigher of intellectual quantities, just 
because he has to bring qualityinto production. Intellectual and spirit- 
ual values can, however, only be enjoyed in the form of quality. When 
the human spirit interests itself in quantity instead of in qualityit dies. 

The ‘* entrepreneur ”’ stands in the middle, between the prole- 
tariat and the free-thinker. Unlike the proletariat, his will is free. 
But, unlike the free-thinker, his ideas are circumscribed. 

Let us use the short time which remains to revitalise the “ entre- 
preneur ’’. It is not priests nor statesmen who must drive away the 
devils today ; it is-in the economic field, that the struggle will be 
decided, which will dethrone the exclusive bourgeois, the arbitrary 
“entrepreneur ”’, and redirect his powers to the service of a truly 
socialised economy. 
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The End of the Bourgeois 
Ge De Hy COLE 


It is a strange fact that there has never been any word 


in English for bourgeois. A burgher means anything rather_ 


than a bourgeois in the modern sense. It makes an English- 
man think of the Low Countries in the days of Van Artevelde, 
or of the burghers of Calais away back in the Middle Ages. 
The word bourgeois, while in default of a better word it 
has been used a great deal in English writing, has never 


become naturalised or lost its exotic flavour. It has retained © 


_ to the end its italic quality. English writers have usually 
made shift with the words middle class — an awkward and 
yet a significant substitute for a more directly descriptive 
term. This is strange, because for more than two centuries 
England more than any other country, except perhaps Holland, 
has been the chosen home of the bourgeoisie. And yet it is 
significant too, for in England the bourgeoisie grew up within 
the structure of an aristocratic society based mainly on 
land-holding, and when it finally displaced the land-owning 
aristocracy in the control of public affairs, did this not by a 
direct conflict in which the aristocracy was overthrown, but 
rather by a gradual submerging of the land-owners in the 
rising tide of business prosperity. Perhaps this is why the 
bourgeoisie has remained in Great Britain even up to the 
present day consciously a middle class, lying in social status 
between an aristocracy largely bereft of political power but 
retaining much of its social prestige, and a working class out 
of which it has remained possible for individuals to rise into 
the middle class in considerable numbers even under the 
conditions of modern large-scale industrialism. The bourgeois 
epoch in Great Britain is not sharply marked off from the 
aristocratic epoch which preceded it, and maybe it will be no 
more sharply marked off from the socialist epoch to which it 
is likely to give place. For throughout the age of capitalism 
Great Britain has maintained a social structure which has 
combined a great deal of class differentiation and even more 
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of snobbery with an absence of rigidity in its social castes. _ 


The British peerage and the British landed gentry of today 
are made up far more of bourgeois than ofaristocratic elements, 


for creation and inter-marriage have combined with invest- 
ment and the entry of younger sons into trade to unify the 


land-owning and business classes into an economically homo- 
geneous group. Social distinctions have remained, and the 
man in the street in England still ‘ loves a lord’; but there 
is commonly nothing except the fact that a man is a lord to 
mark him off from the plain commoner of equivalent wealth 
and income. | 


At the same time the boundaries between the middle ana 


the working class have also worn thin. It is impossible in 
the Great Britain of today to say precisely where the middle 


class leaves off and the working class begins. It is impossible ~ 
economically, for neither in standard of living nor in the way 


in which incomes are earned can a sharp line of division be 


drawn; and it is no less impossible socially, for there is no 


clear division of culture and mental outlook between large 
sections of the English middle class and the upper strata of 
the ‘ black-coated proletariat ’. British society is not divided 
into a small number of clearly differentiated economic and 
social classes in such a way that every individual knows 
instinctively to which class he belongs. Class divisions go 
_ deep, but they are far more complicated than that. Indeed 

part of their strength in the Great Britain of today lies in the 
very fact that they areso ill-defined. Fora very large number 
of people, uncertain of the class to which they really 
belong, have a snobbish preference for ranging themselves 
on the side of that which carries with it the superior social 
status. If class distinctions were more clearly cut, snobbery 
would lose much of its appeal. 

It is therefore peculiarly difficult, under British conditions, 
to attach a clear meaning to the idea embodied in the title 
of this article. It is difficult, for example, to say whether the 
ideal of the British Labour Movement is to end the bourgeoisie 
or to turn the entire population into bourgeois. Certainly 
the personal ideal of very large numbers of persons who are 
in the labour ranks is either to become bourgeois themselves, 
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or to turn their children into bourgeois by giving them a | 


better education, or at least one which will fit them to advance 
themselves in the social scale, and by getting them into a 
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calling in life which ranks higher in social prestige. Yet in 


spite of all this fusion of classes and social ambitions, class _ 


differentiation is undoubtedly the very foundation on which 


rl 


society in Great Britain, as in the other countries of the _ 5 


western world, is perilously based. 

For the most part I shall speak in this article of conditions 
in Great Britain, because I know them best, and shall leave 
the reader to interpret and adapt what I am saying in the 
light of his own knowledge of conditions in other countries. 


For there is immense variety from country to country in the 


forms of social stratification. Although modern capitalism 
has created everywhere a powerful bourgeois class, this class 
is not everywhere the same in its inner structure, nor has it the 
same relations to other classes. The ending of the bourgeoisie, 
if it is to come, will not therefore be one and the same thing 
in all countries. For both the power of resistance of the 
bourgeoisie and the character of their mfluence on the 


new society of tomorrow, will vary with the differences in the © = 
inner structure of the various bourgeoisies and their relation- — 


ships to the remaining sections of the community. 

Let us try at this point to define rather more closely what 
is meant by this term bourgeoisie, and by the suggestion that 
the bourgeois epoch in the history of Western Europe is draw- 


ing to an end. It is natural to think first of the use of the — 


term which Marx and Engels made in the Communist Mani- 
festo of 1848. The authors of the Communist Manifesto 
drew a sharp distinction between two social classes both of 
which passed in their day for bourgeois. There was first 
the bourgeoisie proper, essentially the class which was growing 
rich and powerful by its success in the exploitation of labour, 
with the aid of the new instruments of production and the 
expanding opportunities for trade. This bourgeoisie was 
pre-eminently an innovating class — a class which was rising 
to power with the development of the modern industrial 
system, and was intent to extract the last ounce of energy 
and power out of the new productive resources which were 
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daily being made available for its use. This was the class 
which in one country after another, sometimes by revolution 
and sometimes, as in Great Britain, by constitutional reform, 
superseded the old aristocracy in the direction of public 
affairs and became the dominant influence both in the politics 
and in the way of living of the communities in which it was 
strong. But side by side with this rising bourgeois class, Marx 
and Engels pointed to the existence of the class of pelty 
bourgeois — the very antithesis of the real bourgeois with 
whom they were often confused. For the petite bourgeoisie, 
as Marx and Engels used the term, consisted of those indivi- 
duals and social groups who relied for their living and their 
economic status upon the survival of small-scale forms of 
production and trade. It included the small retail tradesmen, 
and with them the small masters carrying on business in 
workshops with little use of modern instruments of power 
production. This class, Marx and Engels said, would often 
side up to a point with the workers against the real bourgeoisie, 
because it felt its position to be threatened by the advance 
of large-scale industry and commerce. But at the critical 
_ point it was always liable to change sides, for it realised that 
the victory of the working class would inevitably sweep 
it and its social pretensions away and result even more than 
the advance of the real bourgeoisie in the supersession of small- 
scale methods in the economic system. It therefore preferred 
in the last resort to shelter in the nooks and crannies of large- 
scale industrialism rather than to face total extinction as the 
result of the collectivisation of the economic processes of 
society. 

This definition of the bourgeoisie, with its two sharply 
contrasted sections, fitted on the whole well enough the cir- 
cumstances and conditions of 1848. But it no longer fits 
the social stratification of the world of today. For there has 
arisen, side by side with the two sections of the bourgeoisie 
which Marx and Engels were able to identify, a new and power- 
ful section which in their day had scarcely begun to assume 
a position of independent social importance. The typical 
employer of the first half of the nineteenth century was an 
individual, managing a business of his own, and financed 
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partly out of his own resources and partly with borrowed 
money. Joint stock companies existed, but they were 
confined to a comparatively small part of the economic system. 
But in the modern world large-scale business has become 
increasingly impersonal. It has on the one hand its large 
body of shareholders drawn mainly from the upper and middle 
classes, but not for the most part closely or exclusively 
concerned with the fortunes of any one particular enterprise. 
The investor in these days spreads his money and his risks. 
It has, secondly, its large staff of employed persons, ranging 
from wage-earners who belong definitely to the working class, 
by infinite gradations through salaried employees of every 
sort and degree of responsibility, to managing directors 
drawing incomes of many thousand pounds a year, partly 
as salaries and partly as profits and commissions or interest 
and dividends on private investments of theirown. Moreover, 
side by side with this great and growing salaried middle class 
directly concerned with industry, there has developed another 
important and constantly swelling middle class of professional 
men — doctors, lawyers, consultants of a hundred different 
vocations — who draw their incomes either by way of salaries 
from public or semi-public bodies, or by way of fees either 
from businesses or from the personal incomes of middle and 
upper class people. The richer a society becomes, the more 
numerous this last section of its middle class grows; and 
together with the salaried employees of industry, commerce 
and finance, it now represents more than any other group the 
characteristic by-product of the modern industrial system. 

Now the difference between this new section of the middle 
class and those of which Marx and Engels were thinking is, 
that its fortunes are not necessarily bound up with the 
continuance of private enterprise. Both the great and the 
petite bourgeoisie of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries were essentially individualists, who owed their 
position in society to their personal success in the exploitation 
of the business of production under their own control, and 
to their command of a body of labour, which they were able 
as individuals to employ at a profit. But the modern salaried 
bourgeois is not in this position. If he is engaged in industry 
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or commerce, he is there as the employee of a large-scale 
business, which is usually a joint stock concern owned by a 
large number of shareholders, but may be a State enterprise 
such as the Post Office or a nationalised railway, or may lie 
on the borderline between public and private enterprise. 
If he is a doctor, he may be either in private practice or on the 
staff of a hospital or a municipality. If he is a teacher, he 
may be working in either a private or a publicly owned school 
or university. He knows, moreover, that even if the form 
of the ownership of the enterprise in which he is engaged 
changes, his services are likely still to be needed, and there 
will not be of necessity any change in either his remuneration 
or his social status. He is, therefore, not ranged inevitably 
on the side of private enterprise, nor is he necessarily an 
individualist in his social outlook. It is true that, as he has 
grown up in an environment dominated by private enterprise, 
and as most of those with whom he comes into close social 
contact depend for their living and social status on private 
enterprise, he has a strong tendency to take their side and 
to think of himself as at one with the bourgeoisie in the Marx- 
Engels sense. But while this affects the social attitude of 
this new section of the bourgeois class, it does not dominate 
them to anything like the same extent, or with the same 
inevitability, as the older sections of the bourgeoisie are 
dominated by the conditions under which they get their living. 
The new bourgeois is far more open to conviction and far more 
ready if a struggle comes to take the stronger side. 

While, however, the new bourgeois have to this extent an 
open mind, there are strong economic inducements to hold 
them to the side of capitalism, as long as capitalism appears 
to be a going concern with prospects of stable continuance. 
For while they have no ineradicable preference for private 
over public enterprise, they have naturally a very strong 
preference for larger over smaller incomes. They would 
not mind collectivism if collectivism could come in a bourgeois 
form, preserving in a new shape the class distinctions and 
differentiations of income which give them their status and 
their relatively high living conditions in the world of today. 
But they would mind very much being reduced to a condition 
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~ of economic equality with the masses below them ; and they 


would be unlikely to accept this position unless they were 
convinced that the forces coming up from below were irresist- 


ible. This kind of bourgeois is ready to change sides at the 
last moment, but hardly until he is cha convinced that the ) 


game is up. 

In Great Britain today the disquietudes of capitalism are — 
causing the new bourgeoisie for the first time to develop a 
point of view of its own. Among it are found the advocates 
of a ‘ planned national economy ’, of growing collectivisation 
without fundamental disturbance of the existing social 
structure, of social reform designed to fend off revolution and 
to give society a new basis of stability without any bouleverse- 
ment of ideals and ways of living after the Russian model. 
Those who think in this way — Mr. Keynes is an outstanding 
example — are disposed to minimise the differences between 
capitalism and socialism, or even to deny that either has a real 
and distinct existence ofits own. They think of the problems 
of industry and finance primarily in mechanistic terms, as 
problems of increasing production and oiling the wheels 
of distribution through the introduction of new collective 
controls, trustification of industry, management of the curren- 


cy, perhaps public control of new capital issues and of the 
direction of economic development. They do not recognise 


the existence of a class struggle or think in terms of any 
fundamental change in social values. They want the muddle 
and disorder of private enterprise to be cleared up, because 
they realise with Marx that the productive forces of modern 
industrialism have reached a stage at which they must be 


collectively controlled, unless the world is to be strangled — 


by their unguided competition. But, this done, they cannot 
see why men should not live happy ever afterwards even in 
the midst of continuing economic inequalities; for they 
believe that if the world makes proper use of the modern 
powers of production, it is possible to end the extremes of 
poverty without making an attack on individual wealth. 

Socialists, of course, envisage the problem of the modern 
world in totally different terms from these. For in their 
view class conflicts cannot be transcended by any improve- 
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ment in the technical organisation of the productive system. 
They hold that competition and the struggle for markets 
are so much in the bones of capitalism, that there is no getting 
away from them without getting away from capitalism itself. 
They hold, too, that western capitalism achieved the apparent 
stability which belonged to it in the nineteenth century, only 
because it was confined to a narrow range of countries, and 
found the rest of the world open to it as an expanding field 
for the marketing of its surplus products. They believe that 
within any capitalist country the large inequalities which 
at present exist necessarily involve a limitation of the market 
for goods below the technical capacity of the economic system 
to produce, with consequent under-production and unemploy- 
ment unless the surplus product can be dumped abroad. 

They do not believe that economic planning can be made real 
or can work successfully in an atmosphere of economic 
inequality ; and above all, they believe, that if the incentives 
of private enterprise, upon which capitalism has predominantly 
relied in the past, are to be swept away or seriously weakened 
in their appeal, it will be indispensable to put in their place 
new incentives which will set men working as hard as there is 
need for them to work, in order to make the best of the pro- 
ductive resources at their command. 

This question of motives or incentives is indeed fundament- 
al. Every civilisation must have behind it a driving force 
— something that makes men feel it worth while to put 
out their energy in pursuit of an object which they make their 
own. In the capitalist world money-making has been the 
predominant object, erected into an ideal, because success 
in making money has been regarded as the best proof of person- 
al quality and as carrying with it the right to social status and 
consideration. It seems to me unquestionable that, if the 
economic system were collectivised without the introduction 
of equality, and if class distinctions were allowed to survive 
within the new collective system, the existing incentives to 
productive energy would be fatally weakened without any 
new incentives being brought into play in their stead. If 
this happened the bourgeois system would not end with any 
dramatic finale of revolution; but it would steadily and 
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ineluctably run down, losing its momentum and its technically 
progressive character, and heading for a stagnation in which 
every creative impulse in life, art and science as well as in 
industry would be bound to disappear. 

Now the advocates of economic planning are undoubtedly 
right in their recognition, that the world at its present stage 
of technical development has got past the point at which 
it can live successfully on the incentives of private enterprise. 
It is being collectivised willy nilly, because the technical 
forces at its command are driving it irresistibly to the intro- 
duction of a more and more extensive system of collective 
controls. In these circumstances the world’s great need is to 
get a new set of incentives, which will fit in with the advancing 
technique of collectivisation. These new incentives must 
be collective rather than individual in their appeal. They 
cannot be based on the pursuit of individual wealth or status 
based on wealth or income. They must arise as the expres- 
sion of a new collective impulse, to make the best for human 
happiness of the vast and growing productive resources 
which are at men’s collective command. But they cannot, 
take this necessary shape unless they are cut clean away from 
the idea of individual economic advancement, nor can they 
be so cut away as long as in the same community men are 
living side by side at standards of life so different, as inevitably 
to divide them into social classes, with different cultures and 
antagonistic economic interests. 

The strength of the new Russia lies of course in the fact 
that it is making the stimulation of these new collective in- 
centives the very basis of its attempt to rebuild society from 
the foundations. Russian planning is not primarily a technic- 
al affair, though it involves the use on a colossal scale of the 
most up-to-date technique of production. It is fundamentally 
far more an attempt to get men to live after a new way of 
life, and to respond to incentives widely different from those 
on which Western Europe still continues to place its half- 
hearted reliance. In one sense the Russians have an easier 
task than Western Europe can have in this new way of living. 
For the human material on which the directors of soviet policy 
are endeavouring to play is predominantly raw material 
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unshaped by capitalism and almost a tabula rasa for the 
engraving of new social values. The task of socialism in 
Western Europe is widely different from this; for bourgeois 
ideas and ways of living have bitten deeply into large sections 
of the European working class, and there is also in western 
countries a far larger and more diversified middle class than 
ever existed in Czarist Russia. That is why no simple imi- 
tation of the Russian experiment is likely to succeed in the 
countries of Western Europe. Communism, if it comes in 
Great Britain or in France or in Germany, will come in a form 
conditioned by the capitalism out of which it will have to 
grow — conditioned by the strength of bourgeois culture and 
ways of living in large sections of the working-class population 
— conditioned, too, by the greater plasticity of the class 
structure in the more developed capitalist regions. But in 
this changed form appropriate to the conditions of Western 
Kurope, I am convinced, that it will have to come; for the 
impulses which for two centuries and more have made the 
bourgeoisie a creative class, constantly increasing the sum 
total of wealth and inevitably diffusing some part of that 
wealth over the whole population of the capitalist countries, 
_ have worn out, and I can see nothing save socialism capable 
of taking their place. At least it will have to come, unless 
mankind in Western Europe is to sink into a Chinese stag- 
nation ; for I am certain of this, that no community of men can 
live successfully or even tolerably without the possession of a 
creative ideal. This ideal must be in harmony with the 
material conditions of their living. It must be such as to aid 
them in exploiting and developing the resources which are 
at their disposal. This being so, it must in the modern world 
be a collective and not an individualist ideal. That is why 
the bourgeoisie is doomed ; for individualism made it a power 
and it is incapable as a class of conversion to a collective ideal. 
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National-Socialism versus the Bourgeois 


WALTER GRUNDMANN 


In September 1930 when 107 national-socialists were 


elected to the German Reichstag, astonished queries and — i 


whispers arose on every hand: What is happening in Germany? 
Where has this new movement sprung from, which is coming 
so powerfully to the fore ? What does it want, what is its 
purpose ? The questioning was not silenced when the 
German government then in power explained, that the 
elections of September 1930 were the outcome of a mood of 


despair, that it was stark, economic suffering which had driven — 


the masses into the arms of the national-socialists. Observers 
of German life listened rather with tense interest to the 


national-socialist leader himself, who had become one of the | 


outstanding personalities in world politics. The rest of the 
world saw clearly, what many circles in Germany itself had 
failed to understand, that national-socialism is nothing less 


than the expression of a new outlook on life, which has deeply ~ 


influenced German youth, which is constantly gaining in 
influence, (the last German elections indicate the mood as 
accurately as a barometer), and which means : The end of the 
bourgeois. 

The bourgeois is a definite human type. To be a bourgeois 
means to be a person whose actions are governed by the idea 
of economic profit, who uses this profit to create his own 
“happiness ” (in the material sense of “ comfort ”), who 
makes this profit subservient to the technique and science of 
his age — he considers this economic progress — and who 
calls this profit-ridden conception of life “ the philosophy of 
reason.” 

Today the existence of the bourgeois is threatened in 
three ways, especially in Germany. In the first place it is 
threatened by the breakdown of the bourgeois philosophy 
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itself, caused by the economic crisis which is grappling for 
life with profiteering, and by the upward surge {of forces 
incompatible with the “ philosophy of reason ” of the bour- 
geois. It is secondly threatened by its own offspring : 
bolshevism. Bolshevism, the rising of the masses who, 
under the bourgeois régime, were mere wage-slaves ostracised 
by the system, wants to drive the bourgeois out of his snug 
nest and to create “ happiness ” (here again in the material 
sense) for the masses. The third menace to the bourgeois is 
in Germany national-socialism, which realises the breakdown 
of bourgeois philosophy and creates a new type of man witha 
new outlook on life. National-socialism has a positive ideal 
behind it, and not only (like bolshevism) the negation of 
existing conditions. “ Out of you I will create the German 
of the future ”, these words in Hitler’s programme dominate 
its activity. 

To what extent does national-socialism mean the end of 
the bourgeois ? First, it preaches the idea of the nation; 
second it stands for sacrifice and duty. The idea of the nation, 
as interpreted by national-socialism, is diametrically opposed 
to bourgeois conceptions of patriotism. For nationalism is 
identical with socialism, though not with the international- 
bourgeois socialism of Karl Marx. National-socialism includes 
in its social, cultural and economic ideals those very sections 
of the nation, which were ostracised under the bourgeois 
system, which had turned to bolshevism, but are now being 
won over to the idea of national unity by the national-socialist 
movement, as it gains influence among the working classes. 
In the bourgeois régime, dominated by the idea of profit, 
the decisive factor is the individual, who determines his own 
life. The bourgeois philosophy is individualistic. On the 
other hand, national-socialism regards the nation asthe supreme 
power, as expressed in Hitler’s categorical imperative : 
“You are nothing, your nation is everything ”. The 
national-socialist philosophy is socialistic in its conception 
of the community. From this follows the second emphasis : 
It preaches the idea of sacrifice and duty. Its symbolic 
representative is the “S$. A. Mann ” in his brown shirt, who 
does his work day in, day out without question and as a 
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matter of course, and who dies at the hand of political 
opponents with “Long live Hitler!” on his lips. This 
figure is well-known in Germany and is even finding its way 
into the new German art. Sacrifice — even if it means giving” 
up one’s very life — is the natural duty of every member of 
the nation. Since the meaning of his life consists in service 
to the nation, sacrifice and duty come first and privileges and 
happiness are only secondary. But this ethical outcome 
of true nationalism means the end of the bourgeois, which 
in Germany is now becoming a reality. At the same time 
the end of the bourgeois means a summons to battle, to over- 
come the last product of the bourgeois régime : bolshevism. 
In the great words of Gregor Strasser : “ We are the counter- 
movement against the French Revolution of 1789 ”, by which 
the French Revolution is understood as the victory and 
triumph of the bourgeois philosophy. 

What is the significance of this struggle of ideas in Germa- 
ny ? What is the bearing of the imminent end of the 
bourgeois upon the position of Christianity ? At the Jerusa- 
lem Mission Conference our age was labelled “ The Age of 
Secularism ”. Secularism is the predominant expression of 
an age, which is the outcome of the bourgeois attitude to life. 
The bourgeois era does not raise the question of God’s Will 
and His relation to the world ; hence it is disconcerted by the 
message of Christianity and quite unable to grasp its true 
meaning. The bourgeois have accustomed themselves to 
follow their own behests, to live in their own power, to follow 
their own purposes, instead of obeying the WillofGod. They 
call that : living according to reason. It is significant, that 
during the French Revolution men tried to replace God by 
the goddess of reason. [tis no less significant that bolshevism 
is using every means in its power to introduce an age of god- 
lessness. The bourgeois had invented a God for himself, Who 
corroborated the dictates of his own reason, demanded no per- 
sonal obedience, and therefore left him undisturbed in his way 
of life. This was the God admitted by secularism — godlessness 
with religious trimmings, even with Christian trimmings. 

The shaking off of responsibility to God, the refusal of 
obedience to God, are the foundations of the bourgeois system. 
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It is, therefore, of extraordinary significance for Christianity 
whether the bourgeois philosophy is dissolved and destroyed 
or not. For the real end of the bourgeois comes about, only 
when man bows in obedience before God revealed in Christ. 
To make national-socialism realise this fact is the special 
mission and task of Christian people in this decisive hour of 
the spiritual struggle. The break-up of the bourgeois régime 


‘and the onslaught of national-socialism upon it are special 


opportunities given by God. It is up to the Christians of our 


-time to interpret His message. 


National-socialism realises that the struggle, which it is 
fighting out in Germany, is really of world-wide significance. 
Adolf Hitler has expressed this clearly. His attack is directed 
against the havoc wrought by the bourgeois régime. This 
struggle of world-wide significance going on in Germany 
reminds us of the sense of historical responsibility expressed 
by Hamlet’s : “ The world is out of joint, oh, cursed spite — 
That I was ever born to set it night !” 

If Germany succeeds in breaking through to the depths 
of the spiritual struggle with the prophetic word of God, which 
shows that the very foundations of the bourgeois régime are 
godlessness, which reveals the ‘sovereignty of God over our 
time and demands the obedience of faith ; if Germany succeeds 
in making the historical consciousness of national-socialism 
obedient to the Willof God, Who in His omnipotence moulds 
history according to His thought, using men and movements 
of men to carry through His plans ; if the historical conscious- 
ness of national-socialism develops into a sense of mission 
— in the name of God to fight out on German soil this struggle 
for the sake of the whole world : then this great offensive 
may bring about the end of the bourgeois and with it the end 
of secularism. 
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7. 


Deutsches Original 


Als in den Septembertagen 1930 der Deutsche Reichstag gewahlt 
wurde und damals 107 Nationalsozialisten in diesen Reichstag ein- 
zogen, entstand in der ganzen Welt ein erstauntes Fragen und Raunen. 
Was geht in Deutschland vor ? Woher kommt die neue deutsche 
Bewegung, die mit solcher Macht vorstésst ? Was will sie, was ist 
ihr Ziel ? Das Ausland beruhigte sich nicht mit der Erklérung 
des damals regierenden Deutschland, dass die Septemberwahlen 
1930 Verzweiflungswahlen gewesen seien und die nackte wirtschaft- 
liche Not die Massen in’ die Arme des Nationalsozialismus trieb. 
Das Ausland hérte mit Spannung auf den Ftihrer des National- 
sozialismus selbst, der zu einer der bedeutendsten Persénlichkeiten 
der Weltpolitik geworden war, und sah deutlich, was weite deutsche 
Kreise nicht begriffen und deshalb den Nationalsozialismus nur aus 
ihrem wirtschaftlichen Gesichtswinkel heraus beurteilten: Im 
Nationalsozialismus bricht sich eine neue Weltanschauung Bahn, 
die besonders die deutsche Jugend ergriffen hat und sich mit Sicher- 
heit durchsetzt—die letzten deutschen Wahlen sind daftir Stimmungs- 
barometer — und die bedeutet : das Ende des Bourgeois. 

Bourgeois ist ein ganz bestimmter Menschentyp. Bourgeois sein, 
heisst ein Mensch sein, der sich leiten lasst von dem Gedanken des 
wirtschaftlichen Profits, der diesen Profit braucht zur Schaffung 
seines materiell als Wohlbehagen verstandenen Gltickes, der diesen 
Profit — er nennt das Fortschritt der Wirtschaft — dienstbar macht 
seiner von ihm und seinem Zeitalter ausgebildeten Technik und 
Wissenschaft, der dieses vom Profit geleitete Lebensverstandnis die 
Weltanschauung der Vernunft nennt. Dieses Dasein des Bourgeois 
ist heute — besonders in Deutschland — in dreifacher Weise bedroht. 
Es ist zuerst bedroht durch den Zusammenbruch der bourgeoisen 
Lebensanschauung selber, ausserlich durch die Wirtschaftskrise, die 
die Profitsucht tétlich zu treffen im Begriff ist, innerlich durch das 
Empordrangen von: Kraften und Machten, die der Weltanschauung 
der Vernunft des Bourgeois unzugdnglich sind. Es ist sodann 
bedroht durch sein eigenes Erzeugnis, durch den Bolschewismus. 
Der Bolschewismus, die Zusammenballung der Massen, die im 
System des Bourgeois nur die Stelle der dienenden Nummern hatten 
und die es in der Hiseskdlte des Ausgestossenseins fror, will den 
Bourgeois aus seinem behaglichen Nest vertreiben und das — eben- 
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falls materiell verstandene — Glick der Massen schaffen. Die dritte 
Bedrohung des Bourgeois ist in Deutschland der Nationalsozialismus, 
der aus der Einsicht in den Zusammenbruch der bourgeoisen Lebens- 
anschauung dem Bourgeois das Ende bereiten will dadurch, dass er 
einen neuen Lebenstyp schafft und damit die bourgeoise Lebens- 
anschauung tiberwindet. Er kampft aus der Bejahung eines neuen 
Lebensideals heraus und nicht nur — wie der Bolschewismus — aus 
der Verneinung bestehender Verhaltnisse. “Ich will den neuen 
deutschen Menschen aus euch schaffen ” — dieses Programmwort 
Hitlers steht leuchtend tiber der Arbeit des Nationalsozialismus. 
Inwiefern ist der Nationalsozialismus das Ende des Bourgeois ? 
Zuerst indem er die Idee des Volkes predigt ; sodann indem er die 
Idee des Opfers und der Pflicht predigt. Die Idee des Volkes, wie 
sie der Nationalsozialismus in das Deutsche Volk hineingestellt hat, 
ist dem Patriotismus des Bourgeois, indem er sich darauf besann, dass 
er Glied eines Volkes ist, véllig entgegengesetzt, denn die Idee des 
Volkes, der Nationalismus, ist identisch mit dem Sozialismus — 
allerdings in schroffem Gegensatz zum international bourgeoisen 
Sozialismus des Karl Marx —, d.h. er umfasst in einer Lebens-, 
Kultur- und Wirtschaftsgemeinschaft im vé6lkischen Sinn gerade 
den vom Bourgeois aus seinem System. ausgestossenen Teil des 
Volkes, der sich weithin dem Bolschewismus zugewandt hatte und der 
nun der Idee der Volksgenossenschaft gewonnen wird durch die unter 
der deutschen Arbeiterschaft um sich greifende nationalsozialistische 
Bewegung. In dem von dem Gedanken des Profits geleiteten bour- 
geoisen System war die letzte Instanz der Entscheidung der einzelne 
Mensch, das Individuum, das sein Leben in die Hand genommen hat 
und tiber sich selbst bestimmt. Die bourgeoise Weltanschauung 
ist individualistisch. Der Nationalsozialismus stellt dagegen als 
letzte Instanz hin das Volk, wie es sich in Hitlers kategorischem 
Imperativ ausdriickt: ,, Du bist nichts, dein Volk ist alles’’. Die 
nationalsozialistische Weltanschauung ist sozialistisch Sinn des 
Gemeinschaftsdenkens. Daraus ergibt sich das zweite : der National- 
sozialismus predigt die Idee des Opfers und der Pflicht und hat sich 
seine geschichtssymbolische Gestalt geschaffen im. SA-Mann im 
braunen Hemd, der stumm und selbstverstandlich seinen Dienst tut 
tagaus tagein, und der schliesslich mit ,, Heil Hitler” auf den Lippen 
stirbt unter dem Dolch politischer Gegner, eine Gestalt die im Deut- 
schen Volk bekannt ist und auch in die neue deutsche Kunst einzu- 
gehen beginnt. Opfer — und sei es das Opfer des Lebens — zu brin- 
gen, ist die selbstverstandliche Pflicht jedes Volksgenossen. Da sein 
Leben seinen Sinn nur erhalt durch das Leben im Dienst am Volk, 
ist Opfer und Pflicht das erste, Recht und Gltick unbedingt das 
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zweite. Diese ethische Auswirkung der Volksgenossenschaft aber ist 
das Ende des Bourgeois, und diese Auswirkung wird in Deutschland 
Wirklichkeit. Dieses Ende des Bourgeois bedeutet aber zugleich 
Kampfansage und Ueberwindung des letzten Erzeugnisses bourgeoiser 
Lebenshaltung, des Bolschewismus. So stellt sich der National- 
sozialismus dar als der Aufbruch einer Weltanschauung, die das Ende 
des Bourgeois bedeutet, und weiss sich gestellt unter das grosse Wort 
Gregor Strassers : ,, Wir sind die Gegenbewegung gegen die franzési- 
sche Revolution von 1789 ”’; wobei die franzdésische Revolution als 
die Siegesstunde und der Triumpf der bourgeoisen Lebensanschauung 
verstanden ist. 


Was bedeutet nun dieser Weltanschauungskampf in Deutschland, 
was bedeutet dies drohende Ende des Bourgeois ftir die Lage des 
Christentums in der Welt ? Auf der Jerusalemer Missionskonferenz 
wurde unser Zeitalter mit dem Schlagwort ,, Sdkularismus ” benannt. 
Sakularismus ist der treffende Ausdruck ftir ein Zeitalter, das aus 
bourgeoiser Lebenshaltung erwachsen ist. Der bourgeoise Mensch 
und sein Zeitalter kennen die Gottesfrage in ihrer Tiefe nicht und 
stellen sie nicht, und stehen deshalb der Botschaft des Christentums 
fassungslos und verstandnislos gegentitber. Sie haben sich daran 
gewohnt, aus eigener Bestimmung, aus eigener Vollmacht, nach 
eigenen Zielen zu leben, und nicht aus dem Gehorsam Gottes. Sie 
nennen das der Vernunft gemdss leben. Es ist bedeutungsvoll, dass 
man wahrend der franzésischen Revolution Gott absetzen und die 
Vernunft als Géttin einsetzen wollte. Es ist nicht minder bedeutungs- 
voll, dass der Bolschewismus mit allen Mitteln die Gottlosigkeit und 
Gottesfeindschaft durchsetzen will. Der bourgeoise Mensch hatte 
sich einen Gott geschaffen, der mit seiner Vernunft tibereinstimmte, 
der keinen persénlichen Gehorsam forderte, und der ihn deshalb in 
der Gestaltung seines Lebens nicht stérte. Dieser Gott war der 
zugelassene Gott des Sdakularismus — religids, sogar christlich 
verbramte Gottlosigkeit. Die abgeschuttelte Verantwortung vor 
Gott und der Gott aufgesagte Gehorsam sind der letzte Grund 
bourgeoiser Lebenshaltung. Es ist ftir das Christentum ausser- 
ordentlich bedeutungsvoll, wenn die bourgeoise Lebenshaltung auf- 
gelockert wird und.zerstért werden soll. Das radikale Ende des 
Bourgeois aber gibt es nur da, wo der Mensch sich im Gehorsam 
unter den in Jesus Christus offenbarten Gott. beugt. Das gerade dem 
deutschen Nationalsozialismus zu bezeugen, ist in der gegenwartigen 
Gottesstunde des Weltanschauungskampfes der besondere Auftrag 
und die besondere Aufgabe christlicher Menschen. Die Auflockerung 
der bourgeoisen Lebenshaltung und der Ansturm gegen sie, der sich 
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im Nationalsozialismus vollzieht, bedeuten eine Gottesstunde beson- 
derer Art. Hier gilt es das rechte Wort zu finden. 

Der deutsche Nationalsozialismus besitzt das Bewusstsein, auf 
deutschem Boden einen Kampf ftir die Welt zu kampfen. So hat 
es Adolf Hitler ausgedrtickt. Dieser Kampf richtet sich gegen die 
Verheerungen bourgeoiser Lebenshaltung. Auf deutschem Boden 
einen Kampf ftir die Welt — in diesem Geschichts- und Sendungs- 


_ bewusstsein lebt ein Sttick von dem Wissen des edlen Danenprinzen 


Hamlet bei Shakespeare : ,, Die Welt ging aus den Fugen, weh mir, 
dass ich geboren ward, sie einzurenken! ” Wenn es gelingt, mit 
dem prophetischen Wort Gottes, das aufzeigt die letzte Grundlage 
bourgeoiser Lebenshaltung in der Losl6sung von Gott, das deutlich 
aufrichtet die Forderung der Gottesherrschaft auch in unserer Zeit 
und das den Gehorsam des Glaubens fordert, zur Tiefe weltanschau- 
lichen Kampfes durchzustossen, wenn es gelingt, nationalsozialisti- 
sches Geschichtsbewusstsein unter den Gehorsam des Gottes zu 
stellen, Der in Seiner unendlichen Macht Geschichte schafft und 
gestaltet nach Seinem Willen, und Menschen und Menschenbe- 
wegungen zur Durchftihrung Seiner Plane benutzt, wenn national- 
sozialistisches Geschichtsbewusstsein also wird zum Sendungsbe- 
wusstsein — in Gottes Namen und Auftrag auf deutschem Boden einen 
Kampf flr die Welt zu kampfen —, dann kann dieser Ansturm werden 
zum Ende des Bourgeois und damit zum Ende des Sakularismus. 


Fascism versus the Bourgeois 


CARLO PREDELLA 


In 1922, when Benito Mussolini at the head of his black- 
shirts conquered Rome, there was a general outcry against 
the unheard of violation of the so-called sacred right of 
parliamentary liberty, and all the prophets of misfortune 
foresaw the rapid fall of a government born in violence and 
built up on violence. Standing as it did for a programme of 
reaction, originating merely as a counter-current to com- 
munism and lacking any substantial doctrinal content, the 
government set up by Mussolini was (they said) doomed to 
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disappear as swiftly as a falling star in the stormy sky of 
post-war politics. 
But these untoward eae — stray survivors of 


extreme demo-liberalism — were mistaken; the will of a- sae 


Leader and of a People proved stronger than their gloomy 
prognostications. A Leader and a People: only a few years 
later even the survivors of the most inglorious period in the 
history of the Italian government (the period from the 
Treaty of Versailles to autumn 1922) were obliged to recognise, 
that underneath the outward appearance of reaction and 
authoritarianism there existed an inflexible will to command 
and an obedient and devoted will to obey; the will of the 
Leader and the will of the People. 

In this way the educative method of fascism directed 
towards the People slowly assumed form. Side by side with 
a complex and rigid constitutional, administrative and 
corporative State system, there gradually came into existence 
an equally rigid code of rules and precepts concerning private 
and social life. 

We are not concerned here with studying the way in which 
these two systems reacted on one another. We would rather 
point out in what way the second system leads the young 
fascist to evaluate and criticise the 19th century, from which 
he is directly descended and to which his forbears belong. 

It is difficult to trace the inter-action of two generations 
and it cannot be done simply by cutting the Gordian knot 
of subtle influences and repercussions by generalisations about 
the antithesis between one century and another or between 
this generation and the last. This way of reasoning is unfair. 
It has frequently been adopted by hasty judges, who in 
their enthusiasm are too eager for novelty and too intolerant 
of the old régime. But if we are aware of the difficulty of a 
true understanding of history we must reject this crude 
method. 

A primary distinction must first be made. The 19th 
century in Italy may be divided into three periods : pre- 
Risorgimento, Risorgimento and post-Risorgimento. Each 
of these periods had its peculiar political characteristics and 
expresses, at the same time, an ideal of thought and of culture. 
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The first and second periods were essentially romantic, but 
in the second period Romanticism was tinged with classical 
Italian realism. The third period was the period of the bour- 
geois and of the philosophy of positivism. The transition 
from one period to the next is almost imperceptible, but the 
differences in ideal — seen from a distance — are striking. 
In this article, when we speak of the 19th century, we mean the 
last period, that is the “ bourgeois ” 19th century. 

We must add a second distinction. The historical period, 
considered as a whole, is a convenient abstraction invented 
by the historian. Differences are ignored in order to pursue 
the quod plerumque accidit ; extremes are passed over in order 
to fix the average; great men and heroes are neglected 
in order to study the masses. There exists a 19th century 
of the great isolated individuals, and a 19th century of the 
bourgeoisie. If we take the latter as the term of comparison, 
the contrast between that period and our own is undoubtedly 
strong. 

At that time the political and juridical sphere within 
the nation is characterised by an absolute faith in the State 
as the guarantee of individual rights, and in the idea of un- 
limited and unlimitable private property; while loday we 
find a strong emphasis on the State itself, to which the idea 
of the innate rights of the individual is essentially foreign, 
and in which the conception of property has become limited, 
indeed almost annulled. In the sphere of international 
politics, the 19th-century-triumph of pacifist and humani- 
tarian ideals of Masonic or (better) Protestant origin, may be 
contrasted with the present situation with its inflation of these 
ideas, and the corresponding affirmation of national and extre- 
mist conceptions. It is obvious enough that the present-day 
Pindaric flights of pacifism lack in sincerity ; in this respect 
our epoch is less honest than the preceding century, which 
had at least a real faith in such ideals. In the cultural 
and literary sphere, at that time positivism and the worship 
of science were adapted to the understanding of the man in 
the street, in contrast with our fime with its idealistic thought 
and its irrationalism in literature adapted to suit the over- 
sensitive mind. Irrationalism in literature (e.g. Bontempelli 
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in Italy) is one of the most characteristic signs of our times, 


although it calls itself rational. From extreme rationalism 
we are passing on into irrationalism; the attempt is made 
to transcend the domain of lucidity and the human need for — 
the phantastic discovers strange new forms of metaphysical — 
geometry. In the moral domain at that time the preaching 
of the ordinary precepts of moral hygiene of bourgeois ~ 
mentality, with their sterility and inconclusiveness; while 
today we believe in principles of heroic irrational morality, 
beyond the sphere of the ordinary goodness bequeathed by 
past generations, and beyond the sphere of the equally ordinary 
evil inherited from false Puritans. In the spiritual and re- 
ligious sphere at that time the apparent repudiation of dogmas 
and apparent estrangement from the Church, which in reality 
was always all-powerful; and loday the real and explicit in- 
dependence from religion, which is regarded as a categorical 


conception which must disappear, just as magic, for instance, 


has disappeared. 

The idea of the life of continual ebb and flow is quite 
modern ; so also is the idea of the eruption of unconscious 
or subconscious forces. It is a means of escape from the 
finite, an aspiration to an immanence which in some way 
surpasses our understanding. The modern hero is Faust. 
Isolated individuals, false individualists, bourgeois, Puritans 
and bigots constituted the middle class of the 19th century. 
Individuals united in groups and masses, heroic, frankly 
utilitarian and loyally a-religious, form the kernel of our 
generation. Instead of an inconclusive positivist absolutism, 
a cruel idealistic and sceptical relativism. Over against 
the bourgeois individual the heroic masses, composed of 
individuals who can despise each other and who, by self- 
sacrifice, raise themselves and build up their personality. 
A paradox only at first sight ! 

But in spite of all this we owe a debt of gratitude to the 
19th century. By its stifling cultural atmosphere (due to 
Puritanism and to a misunderstood Protestantism) it de- 
termined negatively the life and thought of great men : Nietz- 
sche, Sorel and Mazzini. Disowned, and not without reason, by 
their generation, they have sown among us the seeds of the 
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new political and spiritual renascence. The young fascist 
turns toward them. He recognises them as his own masters. 
They belong to the 19th century ; but to the 19th century of 
the elect, not to the normal and average 19th century. 
And — the supreme paradox — the young fascist with his 
sense of belonging to a mass of which he is only a cell and from 
- which he cannot and will not escape, venerates these indi- 
vidualists, who were not individualists in the average bour- 
geois sense of the quiet, obese country landowner, looking 
after his private property, but rather in the superior sense of 
isolated personalities who were not understood by their 
own time. | 

These are some reflections of a young fascist, a young 
partisan of the government which has given birth to a people 
and created a doctrine. 


Socialism versus the Bourgeois 


J. A. W. BuRGER 


The question why one believes as a Christian and as a 
socialist that the bourgeois world is coming to an end, raises 
the whole problem of the Christian attitude in a period of 
transition, characterised by the last stage of capitalism. 
If one tries, however, to solve this problem, one is brought 
face to face with a preliminary question, namely whether any 
human attitude can be specially distinguished as “ Christian ” 
from other human attitudes. , 

It is, of course, possible to explain every ideal which one 
pursues as the direct outcome of one’s Christian principles. 
I am, for instance, a pacifist who makes propaganda for 
national disarmament. But am I a pacifist qua Christian ? 
There are many people who look upon pacifism as an inevit- 
able consequence of Christianity, but I am not at all sure 
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whether my sentiments, my reasoning and my hopes for the 
future would not lead me to take up a similar attitude, even 
if I were not a Christian. 

It is the same in the realm of social justice. This to me 
is not a sort of vague dream but a very concrete, very human 
and very relative notion. I mean by it the following three 
things : 
1. Since justice is an evaluation of concrete social ‘a 
relationships guaranteed by power, there must be a living ae 
relationship between the facts of social life and the juridical ee 
forms imposed on them. In our time, however, we live in a world 
economy but we work with juridical categories built on the 
notion of competing national interests. In order to escape 
from this situation we can adopt one of two solutions, either 
to create juridical forms which are in line with our world 
economy, that is to say, to minimise national sovereignty, 
or to retire from the world economy altogether, that is to 
say, to re-emphasise national sovereignty and thus to safe- 
guard the national juridical categories. The last of these 
solutions is advocated by fascism and nationalism. It is an 
unreal solution, because it does not take the historical develop- 
ment seriously. In practice only the first solution can work. 
We must have a League of Nations which corresponds in its 
structure to the reality of economic life. 

2. Economists teach us that the aim of production is 
the meeting of human needs. In practice, however, the aim 
of production is personal gain. Social justice can only be 
arrived at, if the motive of production becomes the one of 
service to consumers. 

3. It is possible that some day a society will arise, in 
which economic problems will play a minor réle. Today, 
however, no question is of really vital importance, unless it 
has economic aspects. It is, therefore, inacceptable that 
those who are most directly concerned with economic ex- 
pansion, are living lives of uncertainty and threatened by un- 
employment and poverty. In a time when production is as 
essential as it is in our period we need a total change in our 
system of distribution, so that the proletariat comes into its 
rights. 
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Let us now come back to our main question : would I 
come to very different insights as to the main characteristics 


of a just society if I did not believe in God ? I do not think 


so. Ido not see that there is any essential difference between 
the attitude of Christians and that of non-Christians in their 
relation to concrete social problems. Many Roman jurists 
regarded slavery as injustice. Slavery has been fought with 
Christian and with non-Christian arguments equally. Was 
its final disappearance the result of a deepening of Christian 
insight ? To answer this question in the affirmative looks 
rather like offering to God some good works on our part in 
order to compensate for our lacks and omissions. The truth 
is that the moral judgment against slavery and the economic 
possibility of doing without it happened to coincide at a 
certain period and so it was abolished. 

It is the same with the end of the bourgeois. It is not 
some particular Christian or socialist theory, but a similar 
coincidence which leads to the collapse of the bourgeois world. 
This is well expressed in the programme of the social-demo- 
cratic labour party in Holland which says : “ The proletariat 
in its struggle for power is invincible, because it fulfills its 
historic mission of liberating society from a system which 
is economically antiquated and morally condemnable ”. 

The whole answer to our problem lies in these few words, 
“economically antiquated and morally condemnable”. These 
words apply to the whole of the bourgeois world with its 
individualistic and materialistic culture. 

In the realm of economics we can see the truth of this 
judgment when we consider the glaring contrast between 
the enormous expansion of production and the terrible growth 
of unemployment in our day. And since the bourgeois world 
has concentrated all its energy on the process of production, 
we may say of its culture as a whole what we say of its econom- 
ic system. The ideal of liberty of the 19th century has led 
to anarchy. The principle of competition was originally 
a method to arrive at prosperity, but it led to a cruel struggle 
of all against all. This again had its importance for the cul- 
tural realm since it led to increasing subjectivism. In re- 
ligion the main aim became the securing of individual salvation. 
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Socialism versus the Bourgeois 


- Thus bourgeois culture has produced egotism in all realms of — 
life. re 


i . 


An illustration of this tendency is to be found inthe fact, 
that the ideals of comfort and of a high standard of living — ~ 
have become autonomous cultural factors of primary im- | 


portance in many places. It is for instance typical that 
Kollontay’s seeking for some sort of sexual norm is considered 
as immoral, while the hopelessly utilitarian and typically — 
bourgeois compromise between comfort and standard of 
living of a Judge Lindsay meets with widespread approval. 
The worst of it is, that in many cases this bourgeois attitude 
uses Christian forms and Christian language. Thus a tragic 


confusion arises, in which spiritual words lose their meaning 


and become masks for refined egoistic materialism. Rather 
than speak too readily of bolshevism as a perverted religion, 
we might meditate upon the perversion of our own western 
religion through bourgeois culture. 
The real reason why bourgeois culture is coming to an 
end is not, however, that it has atomised society, or that it 
has aimed at the liberating of men from their material or 
spiritual bondage, but rather that it has now become antiquated 
and that it has become morally untenable. It is morally 
untenable because it has not been consistent in the carrying 
out of its principles. It has drawn a line at the point where 
its ideals began to cut into its own flesh, that is in its relation 
to labour, to imperialism and to the coloured races. The 
bourgeois world has not known how to be obedient to its 
historic mission, but limited itself to the realisation of those 
principles which were favourable to its own material interests. 
Our generation is sufficiently near to the generation inspir- 
ed by bourgeois ideals to understand the enthusiasm with 
which it has fought for them. We can even admit that it 
had at one time a great historic mission. Our own mission is, 
however, quite different. We are called to be enemies of the 
ideals which for almost a century have rightly enthused our 
ancestors. 
If, however, we admit the relative historical justification 
of bourgeois ideals, we must be sufficiently consistent to think 
of the reaction against the bourgeois as equally relative and 
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equally conditioned by particular historical circumstances. 
We cannot simply identify our own present ideals with eternal 
Christian truth, and when we hear other people do so we 
cannot but consider them as naive idealists or conscious hypo- 
crites. But if we realise the temporary and relative character _ 
of our ideals, how can we find that enormous energy which will 
be wanted in order to get them incarnated in the conditions 
of our time ? It would almost seem that we are forced to a 
gloomy cynicism which, of course, cannot produce any 
regenerating energy. The tragedy is that in our time two 
streams of history meet, namely the social stream which has 
brought us to a great transvaluation of social values, and the 
cultural stream which has led us to a spiritual situation of 
acute self-consciousness and therefore of lack of moral energy. 
The fact of the crisis consists precisely in the coincidence of 
these two developments. 

It is nevertheless clear that a great deal of energy will be 
wanted in order to lift our world out of the blind alley of 
bourgeois culture. For, however strong the reaction against 
the bourgeois may be, the bourgeois spirit lives still in great 
masses of men. To them this spirit and this outlook seem 
the only possible approach to life. An example of the force 
of the bourgeois spirit is to be found in the western reaction 
to communism. The communists have demonstrated with 
unmistakable clarity, what egoism and what empty phraseolo- 
gy there is in western Christianity. They have shown 
how the bourgeois has been exploiting God for his own benefit. 
But has this criticism touched Christianity deeply and led it 
to repentance ? On the contrary, the bourgeois world has 
defended itself by declaring that communism is the anti- 
Christ. As if the Christian world were really to be identified 
with Christ Himself ! 

We find therefore that a simple change of direction will 
not lead us out into a new world. Reaction against the bour- 
geois is not enough. The very nature of our crisis is, that one 
cannot escape from it by running away. The only possibility 
is to overcome it from within. 

It is, therefore, such a great tragedy that thousands are 
still looking for a purely theoretical outward solution of our 
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present cultural and social problem. There is, for instance, 
a large group of men who live in the illusion that, by a simple 
break with materialism and a new emphasis on non-material 


values, such as the nation or the race, we may create a new | 


society. Or again, there are those many others who believe 
in a purely spiritual socialism which, through its new ideals 
of collectivity and solidarity, will provide the moral energy 
for the transformation of life, which was lacking in bourgeois — 
culture. Both, however, are pure reactions and will not there- 
fore lead us out of the wood. Both forget that the new 
spiritual values, which we need most, must depend on a sub- 
structure of material life. The “ beyond ” is bound to the 
“underneath”. Ifit is true that the bourgeois world reveals 
its essence most clearly in a materialistic view of production, 
then it will not be overcome by a simple turning away from 
materialism. On the contrary, our first need is to take the 
fact of our dependence upon material conditions absolutely 
seriously and to consider the questions of production and 
distribution as essential questions of life. We have no right 
to retreat from the realm of matter into the realm of the spirit, 
for in neither can we be other than human creatures on this 
earth. Only where the limitations of men are being recognised 
is there a hope for discovery of that which transcends man. 

Each human generation has its own historic mission ; ours 
is to struggle against a bourgeois world with its nationalism 
and its dictatorship, its imperialism and industrial exploi- 
tation, with its balkanisation of European culture, and to 
struggle for justice and liberty, in short, for socialism. It 
does not matter whether we make as many mistakes as ear- 
lier generations have made in the fulfilling of their particular 
historic mission, but it does matter whether we are obedient 
or not. We are not called to build a Tower of Babel or to 
forget the world for the sake of some religious enjoyment ; 
we are rather called to very concrete, very human and very 
relative tasks which carry their inner necessity in themselves. 

But if these tasks are recognised as relative, can we 
find the energy to accomplish them ? It is difficult to see how 
we could help in making the historical necessity incarnate in 
reality, unless we discover deeper meaning in these relative 
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tasks, that is, unless in faith we discover the relation between 


the relative and the absolute, unless we struggle to find the 


reality of God. | 


The Economic Bees of Revolution 


Francis A. HENSON 


It is our destiny to live in a world, which, although on the 


threshold of an economy of plenty, still gives its loyalty to 
cultural patterns which belong solely to an economy of scarcity. 
This social lag is the economic basis of the world revolution 
which is already with us. The only part of the world which is 
an exception is the Soviet Union. 

The very first machine invented had inherent in it revo- 
lutionary powers. However, it was not until M. Frederick 
_ W. Taylor held in his hand a stop watch and scientifically 
observed the movements of a group of labourers in the plant 
of the Midvale Steel Company, that the possibilities of the 
rationalisation of the machine were suspected by any, except 
a few illumined individuals like Karl Marx, who comprehend- 
ed the meaning of the socio-historical process and allowed 
their minds to run far ahead of their nineteenth century 
environing thought. Even in 1903 when Taylor published 
his book , Scientific Management, very few economists were 
aware of the inevitable results of releasing the latent poten- 
tialities inherent in this perfected machine process. Only 
within the last decade have an increasingly large minority 
been forced to understand partially the significance of the 
rationalisation of our economic life in a machine age. 

If one were to draw upward a very gradually sloping line 
from left to right, and date the line at a given dot somewhere 
toward the left by marking it, the beginning of human history, 
and similarly date a dot located at the right end of the sloping 
line by marking it, sometime during the first half of the twentieth 
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century, the whole line might appropriately be labelled : 
Economy of Scarcity. Then to complete the graph illustrating 
the basis of the world revolution, if a sharply inclining line 
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is drawn upward toward the right from the dot denoting, ~~ 


somelime during the first half of the twentieth century, this line 


extending indefinitely into the future should be characterised: 
ihe Economy of Plenty. Only by such visualisation and con- 


centration on its meaning are we able to grasp a portion of the. 
enormous meaning of the time into which we have come. 


¥ 


The problem of the economy of scarcity was how to produce — : 


enough. The problem of the economy of plenty is how to 
distribute adequately and efficiently that which the machine 


economy can produce in increasingly greater quantities, if 


properly managed. This distributive requirement dooms 
capitalism and the whole profit system. We live at the end 


of an epoch. The new civilisation is being born with allof — 


the pain usually associated with child birth raised to the 
nth degree. 

In this number of The Student World much is written of the 
end of the bourgeois and it is the end of the bourgeois era. 
The bourgeois ways of thinking and acting, however, are in 
the main merely concomitants of capitalism, whichinitsmodern 
form is only about one hundred and fifty years old, and in its 
less modern form dates back no further than the Reformation 
and the Renaissance. Before the bourgeois there was the 
feudal lord, and before the feudal lord there was the slave 
civilisation, and yet all of these social cycles are included in 
the epoch of the economy of scarcity. Economically speaking 
it might be said, that we are graduating from all previous 
periods in which the strictly limited economic resources of 
the world have with difficulty provided a sufficient supply 
of goods even for the special benefit of a minority, whether 
slave drivers, world conquerors or more modern exploiters. 
Whether we move immediately during the next decade into 
a world order, in which our collective life will be organised 
according to a plan, to meet the pre-determined needs of all 
of society, is not as certain as it is that the necsssities of an 
economy of plenty make inevitable some kind of collectivist 
society, and lay the foundations for the creation eventually 
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of a highly socialised world community. For the first time 
in history man may havea society which grants leisure and 
plenty to all. The future is more accurately defined if we 
write man must have instead of man may have, because this kind 
of world society or chaos are pounding at the gates of the 
twentieth century. 
Revolutionary changes in society, in progress through 
decades, take form at an historical moment only after the 
more enlightened beneficiaries of the old order lose faith in 
themselves and their system, and a determined and intelligent 
minority of the less favoured become aware of their true 
interests. This phenomenon is taking place on an unprecedent- 
ed scale in our day. One of the major reasons for the radical- 
isation of the middle class is its proletarianisation. As 
economic life is concentrated into the hands of ever fewer large 
economic units in capitalist countries and across national 
boundaries, the entrepreneur is forced to the wall by competi- 
tion, or more gracefully eliminated by being offered a more 
desirable economic position as a salaried employee of the trust 
or chain store. In either case these entrepreneurs as relative- 
ly independent persons from an economic standpoint, the 
economic foundation of the bourgeois, are disappearing 
rapidly in the western world. Their freedom now includes 
the freedom to be refused a job by the machine economy, which 
requires less and less man power to produce more and more 
goods. Many of the middle class are becoming proletarians 
in the sense of being separated from direct control over the 
means of production and distribution from which they 
gain their living,as their brothers, the workers by hand, became 
proletarians soon after the beginning of the industrial revo- 
lution. As the result of this process, the white collars are 
beginning to turnred. All across the world the question which 
is beginning to become persistent in the minds of the ablest 
unemployed university graduates and hosts of employed 
salaried as well as wage workers is : why longer try to patch 
up an inadequate system which fails to reward us equitably 
for the functions we perform, which makes necessary world- 
wide insecurity, and which actually benefits a very few who, 
with some exceptions, have performed no equivalent function 
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for the benefits they receive from the system ? This per- 
sistent question, and the answer that is increasingly being given 
to it, represent the basis of the end of the bourgeois. That 


such an anachronistic system as capitalism has been doomed 


for years has been clear to the class-oriented social scientists, 
but its doom is being sealed only as workers by hand and brain 
in increasing numbers are becoming aware oftheir true interests. 
What a majority are beginning to want is in line with what we 
know they can have, if they want it with enough revolutionary 
zeal to take it and, furthermore, their very wants have been 
produced in part by the necessities of a machine economy. 
This interpretation of Marxism fits the facts of Russia and 
Asiatic countries as well as the more highly industrialised 
western world. Lenin and Trotsky were from the middle 
class. They were intellectuals who aligned themselves with 
the revolutionary movement. Their Marxism had a very 
definite place for the exertion of the revolutionary will. 
Therefore, when the bourgeois system of Russia became so 
decadent that during the World War it fell to pieces, they, 
with their disciplined minority, took control. It is significant 
that, in a country made up of eighty per cent peasant popula- 
tion, they utilised the factory proletariat to achieve the revolu- 
tionary act; and now the Soviet Union is attempting at a 
desperate speed to reach and surpass the level of industrial- 
isation of the west. 

As for the minority who are now actually benefiting from 
the perpetuation of capitalism, many of them are beginning 
to express their desire for some reform of the system, and 
others, like Kreuger, are committing suicide. The difficulty 
with reform is, that it always proceeds too gradually and 
generally applies patches instead of removing fundamental 
causes. The ratio of reform is a defective one. Reforms 
never move in proportion to the accumulation of power on 
the side of the status quo. The result is frequently, that the 
compromise system has few of the values of robust capitalism 
and provides even fewer of the benefits of thorough-going 
socialism. The quite evident inadequacy of this half-way 
house is that which gives the disciplined revolutionists with a 
definite programme their opportunity. It is true that life 
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overflows rigid categories and that the sequence of events is 
not always exactly according to this order, nor is the move- 
ment of events rapid. Germany and England are striking 
examples of the numerous factors that enter into a revolution- 
ary situation to retard as well as to accelerate its movement. 


_ All that is claimed is that, in general, the world is moving 


irresistably in the direction of greater interdependence, 
centralisation of economic power that disregards national 
boundaries, and economic equalitarianism and that as a result 
the bourgeois is disappearing. Whether the movement 
necessitates violence, on a large scale, at any particular 
time will depend on the degree to which the human race, and 
particularly that part of it which is in power, has sufficient 
social intelligence, imagination and courage to recognise 
the nature of the developing world situation and facilitate 
rapid and thorough socialisation. In order to be realistic, 
we must record that, although history clearly shows that non- 
violent means are infinitely superior to violent means of 
achieving ethical ends, it does not give us much reason for 
believing that the human race has achieved sufficient racial 
maturity to utilise the superior way. 

This analysis of history and the cuntemporary world 
scene may be unexpected from a Christian and may seem to 
rule out the wills of persons. Instead of doing this however, 
it merely declares implicitly that there is a setting, in which 
men must act when they play their part on the historical 
stage. Men must use the tools which history makes available, 
andtothis extent all of our actions aresocially determined. This 
is miles distant from a rigid nineteenth century natural deter- 
minism. Man has a vitaland persistently real option before him, 
individually and collectively, which is qualified only by his 
own powers and limitations. Huxley admirably expressed this 
balance between free will and determinism when he said, that 
what we individually do is infinitely insignificant, but that 
we do it is infinitely important. As a matter of fact, this 
viewpoint makes for activism and the exertion of the revolu- 
tionary will instead of leading to passivism. It is our mission 
to redirect the river down which we are moving, but we must 
realise that it is a river of water moving in a certain direction, 
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- within certain well-defined banks, according to certain laws 


of physical movement. This is what Karl Marx has taught us. 
This article might be entitled, a statement, in the light of 


modern industrial dynamics, of the major contribution of e 
_ Karl Marx. Without an understanding of his extraordinary — 


insights, all the attempts of Christians to account for the end 
of the bourgeois — or much more important — to find the_ 
implications of their faith for the economic order, will be in 
vain. Refusing to take Marx seriously, is equivalent to 
constructing an ideal world, or refusing to deal with the actual 
one and the sequence of historical events in the actual world. — 


God is working in history and the universe, but it is a history: _ a 


of sordid class struggles, and a universe in which a little 
innocent child is killed by lightning. Man does not have 
to accept this God who, whatever else He is, is “ the subtle 
and intricate weaving of the world process by which a web. 
of ever increasing interdependence is woven silently, secretly, 


-pervasively, through all the doings of men and the workings 
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of the universe However, if he does not accept Him he 
must take the consequences, and the ages are red with the 
blood, and weary with the sorrows, and weighted with the sins 
that have resulted from man’s failure to accept Him. 


It is one of the tragedies of life that, institutionally, the © 


Churches of Christ so frequently through history have fought 
the men and the ideas which later they were forced to accept. 
Marxism is the contemporary example of this tendency. 
The radical trend toward collectivism outlined here will 
require fundamental changes in all of the bourgeois insti- 
tutions, and not least in organised Christianity. It is not too 
much to declare that organised Christianity in its present form | 
will have to disappear with the old society, because it is a 
part of the bourgeois order. To those who believe that the 
organised Churches have been only partially Christian, this 
will make possible a renascence of a more genuine Christianity, 
not inevitably but by the aid of the consecrated efforts of a 
prophetic minority. To others, less discriminating, it will 
seem to be the death of religion. Whatever may happen to 
present religious forms, however, it would be thwarting the 
Will of God, as I understand His Will, if we, who believe in 
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prophetic Christianity, have anything less as our primary 
objective than the building of a world civilisation which will 
express the maximum mutuality possible at this stage of hu- 
man progress. This will not be the Kingdom of God. Probably 
the radicals of that day will have to protest against what 
may become oppressive social control. For our day, never- 
theless, the supreme need is such a sense of the world com- 
munity functioning as an organic whole, that we will actualise 
it by means which qualify as little as possible our objective. 


Risques Salutaires 


DENIS DE RoUGEMONT 


Dans l’univers contemporain, — si lon met a part la 
Suisse et la Hollande — c’est en France certainement que le 
bourgeois doit se sentir le mieux assuré de son avenir et de 
sa prospérité. Autant dire qu’il n’y a plus de vrai bourgeois 
qu’en France. Car un bourgeois menacé n’est déja plus un 
pur bourgeois. Il rentre dans Vhumanité élémentaire par 
Veffet de la peur, dans ce cas véritablement salutaire. Du 
point de vue spirituel, on peut dire, qu’il existe deux espéces 
d’hommes, deux partis: le parti du risque et le parti des 
assurances. Le bourgeois est avant tout ’homme des assu- 
rances : assurances contre la maladie, l’incendie, les hasards 
matériels, la mort, le péché, — Dieu. Contre les risques 
d’ici-bas, il s’assure par le moyen de diverses organisations 
officielles : compagnies financiéres, presse, justice, police, 
sociétés de bienfaisance, franc-magonnerie, vaccination obli- 
gatoire. Contre les risques de Vau-dela, il s’assure par les 
moyens de la morale, s’il est protestant, de la magie, s’il est 
catholique, ou de lV’autruche, s’il est incroyant. 

Tel étant le bourgeois : un homme qui a peur du risque, 
il faut bien reconnaitre, qu’il constitue une espéce humaine 
radicalement imperméable aux appels de la grandeur, du 
sacrifice et de la foi. 
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La foi est le risque supréme, le supréme salto mortale. 


Les hommes, qui en ceci sont presque tous bourgeois, ont 


remplacé la foi par la religion sous toutes ses formes, c’est-a- es 
dire par un vaste et multiforme systéme d’assurances contre _ 
les risques, les chatiments et les appels anarchiques du Saint- 


Esprit. Toute l’entreprise du monde moderne va dans ce sens, 


et le Plan Quinquennal ne contredit pas dans son esprit ni_ 


dans ses buts finaux l’effort clérical et bourgeois de codifica- 
tion et de tarifage des actions, des pensées, des priéres. Tous 


veulent un monde sans risques. Tous font partie de cette 


grande « Ligue pour la suppression sans douleur du péché 
originel ». Tous sont bourgeois. 
Mais seuls les bourgeois de France se savent, s’affirment, se 


proclament bourgeois. L’idéal soviétique est bourgeois; : 


mais l’élan et l’abnégation du peuple russe le sauvent provi- 
soirement du bourgeoisisme. L’idéal de Allemand moyen est 
bourgeois, mais la misére et la terreur le sauvent de la satis- 
faction modeste, parfois aussi agressive, qui caractérise encore 
le bourgeois de Paris ou de la province frangaise. 

Je dis «encore », Car il y a, tout de méme, quelques 
menaces a l’horizon. 

I] ne faut pas oublier que la France est le pays qui a vu le 
plus grand nombre de révolutions depuis 150 ans. C’est peut- 


—étre qu’elles y étaient plus nécessaires qu’ailleurs, du fait de 


V’échec de la Réforme. Il n’en reste pas moins que, toute 
bourgeoise qu’elle soit et qu’elle apparaisse aux yeux du 
monde entier — en exceptant toujours la Suisse et la Hollande 
— la France posséde une sorte de tradition révolutionnaire, 
qui a ses ancétres, ses idéologues — Proud’hon, Saint-Simon, 
— ses annales, marquées par l’épisode sanglant de la Com- 
mune de 1871 — et ses descendants bien vivants et bien déci- 
dés a racheter leur petit nombre par leur combativité. 

Si la démocratie bourgeoise, militaire, cléricalement anti- 
cléricale, parlementaire et progressiste ne parvient pas a 
tuer le proud’honien qui se cache en tout Frangais sain, 
c’est sur cet élément que l’on peut fonder raisonnablement 
lespoir d’une rénovation sociale et méme culturelle de ce pays. 
C’est Proud’hon, et non point Marx, qui sera le prophéte 
d’une révolution réellement frangaise et humaine. Proud’hon 
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qui s’opposait a4 Marx, un peu comme Kierkegaard s’opposait 
4 Hegel: au nom des droits de la personne et de l’esprit. 
Proud’hon qui dénoncait dans le matérialisme historique 
la croyance optimiste et inhumaine en une synthése, en un 
3e terme dialectique, — tout comme Kierkegaard critiquait 
chez Hegel cette mécanique de l’histoire qui supprime l’indi- 
vidu, le conflit tragique et la responsabilité spirituelle. 

C’est dans cette tradition proud’honienne et anti-marxiste, 
seule vivante, encore que peu visible dans la France d’aujour- 
d’hui, que se placent les membres du groupe doctrinaire de 
Ordre Nouveau. Anti-capitalistes déclarés, sans pourtant 
adopter la collectivisation abstraite préconisée par le mar- 
xisme ; anti-nationalistes et cependant patriotes ; fédéralistes 
dans le plan politique européen, et personnalistes dans le 
plan éthico-philosophique, ils occupent une position origi- 
nale et bien nette, particuligrement propre a leur rallier une 
jeunesse en révolte contre la bourgeoisie, mais dégotitée par 
avance du marxisme, en tant que réalisation extréme des 
idéaux bourgeois. Le groupe de l’Ordre Nouveau n’a pas 
encore beaucoup fait parler de lui. I] est connu surtout par 
les ouvrages qu’écrivent en collaboration deux de ses leaders, 
Aron et Dandieut. C’est avant tout un groupe de travail et 
d’édification doctrinale. Mais son action ne peut tarder a 
se faire sentir dans le mouvement d’idées de plus en plus 
important qui gravite autour du concept de révolution. 

Le groupe de la revue Plans? a paru pendant la premiére 
année d’existence s’inspirer dans ses déclarations et, manifestes 
de principes trés voisins de ceux que l’Ordre Nouveau déve- 
loppe avec patience et en profondeur. Mais compromis dés 
son départ avec un constructivisme optimiste 4 l’américaine, 
a la fasciste ou a la russe, il devait se laisser entrainer sur la 
pente, en France presque fatale, de la « politique de gauche », 
pour aboutir 4 une sorte de marxisme larvé, aussi peu satis- 
faisant du point de vue de l’action directe que du point de 
vue de la force doctrinale. I] faut le déplorer; l’équipe de 
Plans était animée d’un dynamisme et d’une volonté de réali- 


. Décadence de la Nation frangaise—le Cancer américain —la Révolution né- 
cessaire (sous presse). Ces trois ouvrages chez Rieder, 4 Paris. 
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sation qui lui avaient valu de trés nombreuses adhésions. 
Mais d’autres groupes déja se forment, qui paraissent résolus 
cette fois 4 montrer plus de ténacité et de rigueur dans le 
développement d’une «ligne générale », qui ne passe ni 
par Détroit, ni par Moscou. Signalons tout spécialement le 
groupe d’Espril, dont l’idéologie, proche de celle de |’Ordre 
Nouveau, mais plus nettement spiritualiste, voire méme 
(par certains de ses membres) religieuse, va s’exprimer dans 
une importante revue mensuelle. La conception révolution- 
naire d’Espril a son ressort principal dans la lutte contre le 
parlementarisme et contre l’opportunisme intellectuel si 
caractéristique de la bourgeoisie cultivée. 

Certes, avant la naissance de ces mouvements de jeunes, 
des revues comme Europe et Monde s’efforcaient-elles déja, 
en principe, a combattre le conformisme régnant. Mais on 
voit mal ce qu’elles apportaient de vraiment constructeur, 
de vraiment « ordonnateur » sur le plan spirituel et éthique. 
Revues d’opposition politique et intellectuelle, elles appa- 
raissent aussi indispensables 4 l’équilibre de la bourgeoisie 
pensante (si l’on peut risquer cet alliage de mots) que ne sont 
indispensables a certaine bonne humeur parisienne les brillants 
pamphlets de M. Emmanuel Berl sur la Mort de la pensée 
et de la morale bourgeoise. La lecture de ces revues ou de ces 
pamphlets flattant un vieux gotit bien francais pour la 
rouspétance modérée, rend une sorte de bonne conscience 
au bourgeois un peu honteux de I|’étre, et qui se croit suffisam- 
ment libéré de tous préjugés, quand il constate qu’il est 
capable de rire aux dépens de sa condition, ou simplement 
d’en renier l’idéologie explicite, tout en conservant |’éthique 
implicite qui lui donna naissance. 

On dira que ces mouvements sont de peu de poids dans 
ensemble complexe de la vie francaise. Qu’on prenne garde 
pourtant qu’ils représentent une jeunesse montante, et qui 
demain occupera les tribunes, les rédactions, tiendra quelques- 
uns des leviers de commande de la République. Je n’ai pu 
dans cette note qu’indiquer deux ou trois points de cristalli- 
sation possibles pour lidéologie d’une génération. S’il reste 
quelque espoir de sauver les valeurs que le bourgeois n’a 
pas encore dénaturées, c’est dans l’avenir de ces groupes que 
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je le placerai. Ce n’est pas d’eux que j’attends le Salut. Mais 


c’est d’eux que j’attends le seul recours possible contre le 
jugemeni qu’un siécle et demi de bourgeoisisme triomphant 
s'est attiré, jugement qui, sous son vrai nom de crise, com- 
mence a développer certains de ses effets. 

Il n’y a rien de plus anti-bourgeois que la Providence. 
Car elle est tout le risque, mais aussi, ne l’oublions pas, toute 
la confiance. Et l’une sans l’autre ne peut avoir de véritable 
existence dialectique. « Regardez les lis des champs ». En 
voila qui ne sont pas bourgeois ! 


Translation 


In the world of today — setting aside Switzerland and Holland — 
the country in which the bourgeois feels most sure of his future and 
prosperity is undoubtedly France. One may even say that France 
is the only country where the real bourgeois still exists. For a 
threatened bourgeois is no longer a genuine bourgeois. He is intro- 
duced into raw humanity through the influence of fear, in this case 
an extremely beneficial fear. 

From the spiritual point of view one may say that there exist 
two kinds of men, two camps : those who take risks and those who 
seek security. The bourgeois is, first and foremost, the man who 
seeks security : security against illness, fire, material risks, death, 
sin, — God. He insures himself against the risks of this world by 
means of various official organisations : financial companies, the 
press, justice, the police, philanthropic societies, free-masonry, 
compulsory vaccination. Against the risks of the world beyond he 
protects himself, if he is a Protestant by means of morals, if a Catho- 
lic by means of magic, if a sceptic by means of the ostrich-method. 

The bourgeois, being what he is — a man who is afraid of risks — 
constitutes a human type absolutely impervious to the appeals of 


greatness, sacrifice or faith. For Faith is the supreme risk, the: 


supreme salto mortale. Humanity — we are almost all bourgeois in 
this respect — has replaced faith by religion in all its forms, that is, 
by a vast and complex system of insurance policies against risks, 
punishments, and the anarchic appeals of the Holy Spirit. The 
whole modern world is moving in this direction, and the Five-Year- 


~ Plan does not contradict — either in spirit or in its ultimate aims — — 


the clerical and bourgeois attempt to codify and balance up actions, 
thoughts and prayers. Everybody wants a world without risks. 


Everybody is part of this huge “ League for the painless suppression 


of original sin”. Everybody is bourgeois. 


But it is only the French bourgeois who know and assert themselves 
to be bourgeois. The soviet ideal is bourgeois; but the ardour and 


self-sacrifice of the Russian people are momentarily saving them— 


from bourgeoisdom. The ideal of the average German is bourgeois, 
but human need and fear of the future are saving him from the self- 
satisfaction, which is still typical of the bourgeois of Paris or the 
French provinces. I say “still ”; for there are nevertheless, some 
threatening signs looming on the horizon. 

It must not be forgotten that, in the last 150 years, France has 
seen more revolutions than any other country. This may be due to 
the fact that, owing to the failure of the Reformation in France, 


revolutions were more necessary there than elsewhere. Nevertheless, — 


bourgeois as she may appear to the rest of the world — always 
excepting Switzerland and Holland — France possesses also a revo- 
lutionary tradition with its particular ancestors, its ideologists 
(Proud’hon, Saint-Simon) its history (marked by the bloody episode 
of the Commune of 1871), and its living descendants, few in number 
but extremely pugnacious. 4 

If bourgeois-democracy, military, clerically anti-clerical, parlia- 
mentary and progressivist, does not succeed in killing the Proud’- 
honian hidden in every healthy Frenchman, we may reasonably expect 


~ that on this foundation a social and even cultural renascense in this 


country may be built. Not Marx but Proud’hon will be the prophet 
of a really French and human revolution. Proud’hon, who opposed 
Marx, somewhat as Kierkegaard opposed Hegel : in the name of the 
rights of the personality and of the spirit. Proud’hon, who in historic 
materialism attacked the optimistic and inhuman idea of a synthesis 
conceived as a third dialectic term — just as Kierkegaard criticised 
Hegel’s mechanical theory of history, which suppressed the individual, 
the tragic conflict and spiritual responsibility. 

On this Proud’honian and anti-Marxist tradition, which is still 
alive, although scarcely apparent in France today, is built up the 
group of the Ordre Nouveau. Its members are declared anti-capital- 
ists, but they do not adopt the abstract collectivism extolled by 
Marxism. They are anti-nationalists and yet patriots; federalists 
on the plane of European politics and personalists on the plane of 
ethics and philosophy. They occupy a very original and definite 
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position, particularly attractive to youth which is in revolt against 
the bourgeoisie, but which is at the same time disgusted with Marxism, 
inasmuch as it is the extreme expression of bourgeois ideals. 

The Ordre Nouveau group has not yet attracted much attention. 
It is chiefly known through the writings of two of its leaders, Aron 
and Dandieul. It is above all a group for common study and for 
clarification of ideas. But it is certain to bring its influence to bear 
on the increasingly significant current of ideas, which gravitates 
round the revolutionary concept. 

The declarations and manifestos of principle of the group which 
publishes the revue Plans?, during its first year of existence, seemed 
inspired by principles very like those which the Ordre Nouveau is 
patiently and thoroughly developing. But the groupwascompromised 
from the very beginning by a tendency toward optimistic construct- 
ivism of American, fascist or Russian type. Hence it had to slide 
down the slope (almost fatal in France) of the “ policy of the left ”, 
finally developing into a sort of embryo Marxism, as unsatisfactory 
from the point of view of direct action as from that of doctrinal force. 
This is a great pity, for the group of Plans was inspired with a driving- 
power anda will to realisation, which had attracted to it a consider- 
able number of members. But other groups are already in process 
of formation, which seem resolved this time to be more tenacious and 
more strict in the development of a “ general line ”, which passes 
neither through Detroit nor through Moscow. We must mention 
particularly the group Esprii, the ideology of which approaches that 
of l’Ordre Nouveau, but is more definitely spiritual, even (in certain 
of its members) religious. It is about to publish an important 
monthly journal. The revolutionary conception of Esprit springs 
chiefly from the struggle against parliamentarianism, and against 
the intellectual opportunism so characteristic of the cultured bourgeois. 

It is true that before the advent of these younger movements, 
journals like Europe and Monde were already endeavouring to combat 
the prevailing conventionalism. But it is difficult to see what was 
their really constructive authoritative contribution on the spiritual 
and ethical plane. Representing as they do the political and intel- 
lectual opposition, these journals seem as indispensable to the equili- 
brium of the thinking bourgeois (if I may venture to put these two 
words together) as M. Emmanuel Berl’s brilliant pamphlets on The 
Death of Bourgeois Thought and Morality are to the good-humour of 
Paris. These journals or pamphlets, pander to the old typically 
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French taste for moderate opposition, and at the same time allay 
the bourgeois’ conscience, if he feels a bit ashamed of his own limi- 
tations. Such literature gives him the feeling that he is sufficiently 


free from prejudice to laugh at his own condition and to disclaim _ 


its explicit ideology, but it allows him to preserve the implicit ethical 
system which is at the root of all bourgeois life. 

It will be said that these movements carry little weight in French 
life in general. Nevertheless they represent a type of youth which is 
coming to the fore, and which will tomorrow be filling the pulpits, 
printing-houses, and some of the controlling positions in the republic. 
In this article I have only been able to indicate two or three points, 
around which the ideology of the young generation may cristallise. 
If there remains any hope of rescuing the values, which have not yet 
become distorted by the bourgeois, that hope lies in the future of such 
groups as these. It is not from them that I expect salvation. But 
I do believe them to be the only groups to which we can appeal in 
the face of the judgment, which a century and a half of bourgeoisdom 
has brought upon itself, a judgment which, under its real name of 
crisis, is beginning to reveal certain of its effects. 

There is nothing more anti-bourgeois than Providence. For it 
implies every possible risk, but at the same time complete confidence. 
And the one can have no real dialectic existence without the other. 
“ Consider the lilies of the field ”. They at least are not bourgeois ! 


Letter from Australia 


Dear Dr. ’t Hooft, 


Your invitation to contribute an article to The Student 
World on the subject “ The End of the Bourgeois ” makes 
me realise the uncertainty of my own mind in this matter. 
I can but offer you a few reflections which I leave you to use 
or not at your own discretion. 

Whether we have reached “ The End of the Bourgeois ” 
or not seems to me to depend entirely on the latent power of 
transformation in the bourgeois mind. A day of judgment 
is upon us and everything depends upon our capacity to 
respond to it. If we have it in us to repent, that is, change 
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our fundamental attitudes to life and the things of life, then 
I see no reason why the bourgeois may not save his soul by 
losing the traditional form of his culture. In a sense that 
would be thé end of the bourgeois, but it would be an end 
accomplished by growth not an end brought about by death, 
the way of evolution not revolution, the response to Provi- 
dence not the working out of judgment. 

The alternatives before us are as ever life or death. Are 
we so far gone in the direction of death that we cannot now 
turn back to the ways of life ? There seems to be no doubt 
about it that to continue in our traditional individualistic, 
narcissistic ways means such a short-circuiting of the forces 
of life that disaster can be the only outcome. A life centred 
in the individual makes for disorder by its very nature. 
It attempts to set up a focus of reality, which is altogether 
inadequate to the facts of experience. The world does not 
revolve around us as individuals, no matter how much we 
may wish it; and to set about creating such a world, as the 
West has largely attempted to do, inevitably brings the chaos 
in which the West now finds itself. 

The human spirit which has dominated western thought 
for several centuries has sought to fence itself in. The high 
walls with broken glass or barbed wire, the hedges with 
thorns, the pointed palings of wood and iron, were not merely 
a defence against the world with its dogs and humans, they were 
a crustacean shell as well, encasing a human soul which deter- 
mined to rest securely, wrapped up in property and privilege. 
There is a fear of the discomfort of further growth. Develop- 
ment is arrested at the point of greatest advantage to the 
privileged individual. Any disagreeable emotions, aroused 
by the suffering world outside, can be allayed by charitable 
doles which further minister to the donor’s self-satifaction. 
But property is private and privilege is sacred. It is for the 
individual alone to recognise the claims of the world which 
he will acknowledge. There is no deep sense of social obli- 
gation. 

We must remember, of course, that there was a time when 
the growing individualism of the West released human energy, 
just as the growing communism of Russia is releasing human 
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b energy today. The early industrialists were creative forces 


and by their energy and ability they multiplied the wealth 
of the world immeasurably. This creation of wealth was 


of its imagination. I[t learned how to create material wealth, 
but failed to realise the social obligation that the creation of 
such wealth entailed. Society alone gives value to material 
goods ; by society they are made and from society comes the 


consent on which their possession is based. Apart from 


society they are so much junk. 
Yet the mind of the West has consented to the idea that 


anyone, who can devise a way to attaining the legal owner- | 


ship of this socially created material wealth, is thereby justified 
in exercising power, political-economic and social, over his 
fellows. Naturally this has led to all sorts of petty tyrannies 
and general confusion in the social and economic sphere. 
As the individual tyrannies disappear their place is taken by 
still more irresponsible oligarchies. The present chaos 
results and the only marvel is that it is not far worse than it is. 
The essence of the disease is the destruction of the unity of 
society. A gradual disintegration has been going on which 
is tending to leave us as dissociated individuals without vital 
relation to one another. We have mistaken this dissociated 
state for freedom, but it contains less and less of human value 
and leaves man hungry. He may satiate himself with 
property and burden himself with its care only to find that 
there is still an emptiness. He may seek pleasure or measure- 
less activity in order to escape from its senselessness. He may 
carry a brave and satisfied appearance, may dress perfectly 


for his part in the farce and take his part in the most approved 


manner, and yet he knows that the whole show lacks real 
significance, that it is, after all, only a farce, leading nowhere 
and making no sense. 

Thus the man of the West isin the condition of one whose 
gods have let him down. Just as the ancient Israelites 
worshipped the Baals of agriculture and named over them the 


no crime against either God or man. The test of character 
_ arose when the problem of distributing this newly created ~ 
wealth became paramount. Here the West has failed and it 


has failed through the poverty of its ideas and the barrenness _ : 
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name of Yahweh, thinking thereby to make their worship a 
worship of the true God, so the man of the West has worshipped 
the gods of commerce and industry, the gods of material 
wealth and power, and named over them the name of the God 
of the Great Galilean. And just as the gods of Canaan let 
the Israelites down in the day of crisis, so is Mammon, howbeit 
made respectable and dressed as only the best know how, 
letting the man of the West down today. And the reason 
is the same. The Baals of Canaan inspired no real social 
righteousness, they established no real personal sanctities, 
they made for no real unity and fellowship in the national 
life as a whole. Yahweh, through his prophets, called for all 
these things but the people never hearkened. So today the 
idolatries of the West, the lust for individual self-sufficiency 
_and security guaranteed by material goods, inspire in western 
man no real desire to share his life to the full with his fellows. 
He has felt no call to love his neighbour as himself, because 
his worship has not been towards the God and Father of us 
all. 

The disastrous thing about idolatry is that it destroys 
the capacity for growth. We become like the thing we 
worship and everyone worships and grows by worship. 
The man of the West tends more and more to take his idol 
into his heart and find the object of his worship in himself. 
This is narcissism and it is a subtle and deadly formofidolatry. 
We can indulge it passionately when we seem to be busy 
about the things of both God and man. We can give our 
words, we can give our goods for the satisfaction of the self. 
We can give everything we have, but we are constitutionally 
incapable of giving ourselves. If the West fails it will be 
this form of idolatry which will contribute most to the 
failure. 

The disintegrated dissociated individual is the most 
significant product of the West. And because the West has 
produced him it is hardly likely that it can go back completely 
on its history. The individual has tasted freedom and can 
never be the same again. His task now is to distribute 
freedom. The freedom of the West has been somewhat of an 
exclusive privilege. However precious it is and however real 
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~ it has been, we must admit that it means little to millions of 
our wage-earners and far less to our unemployed. These 
await not only a far more equitable sharing of our material 


wealth but also a real experience of our spiritual treasures. ~ 


If the West does not quickly learn to make this sharing in both 
_ spheres a reality, the end of the bourgeois must come speedily 
and destructively. There was an outer darkness for the man 
who would not venture with his talent. The only moral 
title to any gifts we have, or goods we hold, is in the use we 
make of them. 

There is no need to idealise the rising proletariat to see it 
as the instrument of judgment on an effete bourgeois. Judg- 
ment in history is not necessarily wrought by perfect agents. 
But the agent of judgment generally shows capacity in the 
thing that is markedly lacking in those whose day is done. 
If the proletariat of the West is destined to displace the present 
dominant bourgeois it will be, because it can show a unity 
of mind and heart greater than that exhibited in its present 
rulers. It will also show a faith in its mission, an ability 
to give itself to a cause, a power of dedication to something 
beyond itself, of which the disintegrated bourgeois individual- 
ist is incapable. There is more real human potentiality in 
such a proletariat than there is in a bourgeois society which is 
incapable of change. Both might be forms of idolatry, but 
in the one case the idols have not been exhausted, they are 
still greater than their worshippers, while in the other case 
the idols are exhausted, the worshippers are as big as their 
gods, and the superstitions of the day cease to make demands 
for further growth. 

Real religion is the cure for the superstition in both cases, 
but the first can afford to wait longer than the second. 
It is not so urgently necessary to convert Russia today as it 
is to convert Europe. For Europe and the Europeanised 
world it is a matter of life and death. Europe has passed 
through its Old Testament dispensation of law; Russia is 
just now entering into it. Europe is offered the Gospel of 
the Kingdom of God on the basis of a radical change of mind 
and heart. She may cast out her fears and prejudices and 
enter on a new and greater life, but it can only be by a deliber- 
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ate rejection of the idols she has so fondly hugged to her 
bosom. Russia’s task is to lift a large section of the human 
race out of its physical misery, make it an ordered and disciplin- 
ed people, and thus prepare it for a spiritual culture that is 
yet to be. Europe may have that spiritual culture now, if she 
can be so transformed in soul as to be capable of receiving it. 
Today is Europe’s day of opportunity, just because it is a time 
of crisis. She will bear witness to her conversion to the wor- 
ship of the one true God when she feeds her hungry, when she 
raises up her fallen, when she shares her riches both material 
and cultural with all the world. All this is asked of her now 
in a way in which it has never been asked before, because 
modern technical equipment has made it possible of achieve- 
ment. Europe’s poverty a century ago was largely beyond 


_ her control; today poverty in any part of western civilisation 


is a disgrace and calls for judgment. Man’s folly alone 
imposes it on man. 

There is, it seems to me, an objective form of truth which 
for the Christian is the mind of God, and an objective form of 
justice which for the Christian is the Will of God. Both these 
are enjoyed by man in that perfect form of life which man 
glimpses in forms of beauty. These will prevail. Our 
superstitions will break us, not them. To love God is to seek 
to incarnate them in life. Truth and justice and beauty 
are social values, the very texture of our love. We love God 
in our love of our fellows. Love has largely dried up in the 
man of the West. His idols are too small to elicit it. He 


needs a fresh discovery of God, in order to enable him to see 


worth in his fellows and to experience fresh growth in himself. 
Can our modern prophets lead the man of the West to this 
change of heart ? Can they give him a vision of the true 
God ? No prophets were ever called to a more worth while 
task, or a task of greater urgency. There is much that is 
lovable left in the man of the West. At bottom he is hungry 
for love, but he needs the love that makes high demands, not 
the sentimentalism of a modern sapless secularism. And 
lastly, if we are going to help today, we must not fear to 
identify ourselves with the folk we are compelled to criticise. 
Our desire for safety might impel us to flee the sinking ship 
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- of bourgeoisdom in order to find a place in the brave ship of | 
the proletariat. This were cowardice. If the fate of the 
_ bourgeois is sealed we can at least stand by the ship to the 
end and save all that can be saved. There are many treasures — 
in that ship that the world can ill afford to lose. Also we 
may be able to allay much bitterness and misunderstanding 
by continuing to stand in the old while we turn our faces_ 
towards, and seek to understand, the new. If Nicodemus: 
had had a few like-minded friends the pizageey of Israel 
might not have been so bitter. 


: I am, dear Dr. ’t Hooft, 
4 Yours faithfully 


R. H. BurGmMann 
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43 No aspect of our time strikes us more forcibly than the 
4 general impotence of our generation in face of the realities 
a of the age. We find this impotence in practically every 
a realm of life, in our attitude to labour and to the nation, 
: i in the relations between the sexes as well as in those between 
: parents and children. The great idealistic struggle for world 
peace and social justice, for the reform of society and for 
a new conception of solidarity, gives the impression of the 
breaking of high-minded desires against the resistance of 
“fate ”. Somehow man does not succeed in changing his 
pure gold into the currency of everyday life. There is, 
of course, a general reaction against these ideals in modern 
3 realism, but it does not succeed any better. In the nervous | 
se demand for matter-of-factness, in the feverish search for 
reality apart from illusions, we can distinguish a note of 
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despair. An unmistakable symptom of this situation is the 
pathos with which all the new gospels are being preached. 
After all a person who is on the point of drowning should 
fight for his life and not proclaim theories. But today the 
air is full of slogans which endeavour to conceal the inner 
uncertainty. While authority is preached, energy is being 
wasted in innumerable forms of anarchism. There is a 
demand for dictators, but at the same time all leadership 
which does not meet with individual desires is being under- 
mined. If we compare modern nationalism with its noisy 
prophecies with the biblical story of the woman who had no 
desire, because “ I live in the midst of my people ”, we can 
see the immense difference between the romantic glorification 
of the nation and the attitude of those whose life is actually 
rooted in the life of the people. Communism tries to make 
life bearable by dreaming of the coming social salvation, 
but communism also is shipwrecked on the truth that “ the 
future cannot save the present ”. And so wherever we look 
we are hemmed in by a vicious circle : our generation is not 
touching the real depth of life. 

Our impotence comes out clearly and poignantly in the 


present struggle against the “bourgeois ”. It is difficult 
for us not to forget that this title — which is now almost 
everywhere used as an invective — represented for our 


ancestors in Kurope and America at the time of the French 
Revolution a synthesis of all their ideals. The great dream 
of a world of freedom and brotherhood, which in the minds 
of the best leaders was combined with a powerful faith 
in the glory of the human spirit represented by the free 
personality, gave the simple name of bourgeois a sacred 
meaning. The rejoicing in this new discovery was still at 
its height when the period of sharp realistic criticism set in. 
With iron consistency Karl Marx turned the tables: the 
bourgeois, the hero of freedom, of liberalism, now becomes 
the exploiter, the ideological hypocrite. The most beautiful 
theories are nothing but the camouflage of terrible economic 
oppression. In the proletarian movement, of which Marx 
became the prophet, this evaluation of the bourgeois was 
carried to almost all nations and when the fruits of the 


bourgeois era began to ripen, when the time came to draw 
up the balance of the 19th century as a whole, especially 
when the World War revealed the terrible deficiencies of 


western civilisation, all those who had suffered disappoint-— ; 
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ment used the word “ bourgeois ” in order to stigmatise 
the past cultural period as — in the words of Tillich — “the 
period of finiteness resting in itself ”. The youth movements 
and the new literature had no words strong enough to describe 
the rottenness of the bourgeois. When Thomas Mann in his 
Magic Mountain tried to rehabilitate the name bourgeois 
and preached the rule of the golden mean, his voice found no 
echo amidst the noise of the battle cries. 

But here again the vicious circle is closed. The young 
socialists must recognise with Hendrik de Man that the rising 


world of labour in its struggle against the bourgeois has come 


to accept bourgeois cultural ideals. And once again there is 
a demand for the supremacy of the spirit, once more there is 
a search for salvation through the gospel of spiritual liberty. 
But life does not care for thesetheories, and in spite of the élite, 
who are trying to build a new cultural home for themselves, 
the masses continue to march along the old paths. 

It is not on the horizontal but only on the vertical plane 
that our generation can escape from imprisonment in the 
vicious circle of culture. It is the method of the gospel : 
“To give all these things”, including the direct approach to 
reality, “to those who seek for the righteousness of the 
Kingdom of God ”. Ido not mean to say that Christendom 
as it is today is actually following this method. Its impotence 
in the face of reality is only too evident. It has spent its 
forces in preliminary skirmishes in favour of bourgeois or 
anti-bourgeois culture. It has been preoccupied with a host 
of theories and systems. It has let itself be imprisoned in 
the vicious circle. Thus the judgment of the gospel is directed 
toward Christendom and toward ourselves as much as toward 
anyone else. There is no other road to the heart of reality 
than the road which leads to God, the road of faith. There 
is no understanding of history, no real participation in history 
except in the marvellous certainty that God has entered this 
human reality in Christ. 
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Seen from this angle, the struggle of our time for or 


against the bourgeois regains its full importance. Thus “ 


the criticism of the bourgeois becomes neither more nor 
less than the judgment of God upon men, and the desire to 


escape from the vicious circle becomes a struggle for life — 
itself. We may not participate as enthusiastically in the 


struggle which is being fought on the horizontal plane only, 
but we listen to the longing for eternity beyond and beneath 
this struggle. We understand how the search for reality, 
the search for something better than the bourgeois, brings 
us very near to the search for God. And so we follow the 
fate of the bourgeois with intense personal interest. The 
future of our generation depends on whether we continue to 
seek along the horizontal line and thus miss the solution 
perhaps by an inch, or whether with real faith in the Father 
and in the meaning of our lives hidden in Him, we rediscover 
the child-like and simple relation with the reality of life. 
Hardly ever has a message come to any generation with richer 
content of judgment and promise than the biblical word : 
“ Unless ye become as one of these little ones ”, which is 
being spoken to us today. 
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Trends of Student Thought in Japan, China afd the U. 5S. A= 


The first day of the meeting of the General Committee of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation at Zeist this last August was 
given to a study of the trends of thought and life among students 
which affect the work of the Student Christian Movements. State- 

- ments were given from Great Britain, Germany, South Africa, China, 
Japan, U. S. A. Since recent articles in The Student World have 
dealt with the first three nations, we give some extracts from the last 
three only. Another reason for printing these three together is in © 
their common emphasis on the necessity for Christian students to 
face the fact of the growth of the communist influence in the university 
world. 
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From a Statement by Enkichi Kan on the Student Situation in Japan. ee 


“ Since the revolution in Russia in 1917, the communistic propa- 
ganda from Russia began to spread in Japan, and gradually many 
bright and able students and young men were attracted by the new 
theories of Marxism and Leninism. Suffice it to say that about 
1920 these Marxian students grouped themselves together and organis- 
ed an intercollegiate league, which aimed not only at propagating 
the theory of communism, but also at participating in the inter- 
iS national movement of communism under the direction of the Soviets. 
«Of course they did not declare this openly. As this kind of communistic 
movement is unlawful, it was kept strictly secret. Only after 
they were arrested by police a few years ago, was the mysterious 


existence of the league, which puzzled people a great deal, disclosed. 
The students who enlisted in the league were very active, and clever 
a enough to participate in every department of student activity in 


colleges and universities. They became members of influential 
student debating societies and worked hard to gain control of the 
society and lead it to communism. Student newspapers were also 
taken over by communist students and converted into organs of ie 
communistic propaganda. They were always successful in doing these e;" 
things, because they were bright and able. They tried to seize any 
5 
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opportunity in which they could attack school authorities as the 
supporters of bourgeois class, and never missed any chances of causing 
strikes in school. These strikes went on almost in every college 
and university all over Japan. For example in one of the largest 
universities the students struck and the university could not open 
for a month, while in the campus of the university all sorts of com- 
munistic propaganda went on. Besides many young professors, who 
are respected by students, were expelled from the schools, simply 
because they were supporting Marxism. 

We cannot talk about communism apart from the anti-religious 
or anti-Christian movement, because the anti-Christian conception 
is rooted in communism. Naturally these Marxian students and 
young professors deserted the Churches and started to criticise and: 
mock them. Now this is a tremendous challenge to Christianity ! 
Marxism or communism is not a mere theory, but a.religion. Here 
two religions are facing each other and fighting each other. It means 
life or death to Christianity. 

In this critical situation for Christianity in Japan the people 
within the Churches were entirely powerless. Even pastors and 
theologians did not understand the true nature of Marxism. There- 
fore they could not answer the Marxists. They only spoke of it as 
* dangerous thought ”, and repeated from the pulpit that the only 
task of religion is to save man’s soul. The thing which counts most is 
not mere outside social reconstruction, but man’s individual soul ! 
This was and still is the voice heard from Church circles. 

We have therefore on the one hand the terrific winning force of 
communism with its propaganda, and on the other the powerless 
Churches which isolated themselves and are consoling themselves with 
sentimental individualistic piety. This is the background from which 
our new Student Christian Movement arose. Confronting such a 
crucial situation of Christianity, certain young Christian professors 
and students met together, reflected on the world situation and asked 
themselves : What is Christianity ? Christianity was always the 
dynamic and living power penetrating through the world both in 
individual and social life. Then why is it that it is losing its power 
now in the present world ? Is the Church dying ? If so, what is the 
reason or cause of it ? Thus we questioned. On the other hand we 
thought about communism. Is it really “dangerous thought ” ? 
Is it not in fact standing for and representing the social righteousness 
of the whole world ? If so, what is wrong about it ? And then we 
thought it would be wise, to organise small groups to study com- 
munism on the one hand and the essence of the nature of Christianity 
on the other. These groups gradually grew up and increased in 
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number, and were organised almost all over Japan. So two years 
ago, all the members of these study groups met together at the foot 
of the famous Mount Fiji, shaped themselves into a definite form of 
movement and named it a “ Student Christian Movement ”. 

First of all it challenged the Churches and attacked their individual- 
istic religion, and it answered the attack of the anti-Christian move- 
ment, by showing its lack of a true understanding of Christianity. 
At the same time this movement could not deny the good points 
of communism and tried to combine them with Christianity. We 
circulated pamphlets and books. The effect was that we were spoken 
of as heretics, anti-Christs and in some cases devils. However, I 
can say with confidence that the real good result of this movement 
was, that it could awaken the social consciousness of Japanese 
Christians and Churches and set them to reflect upon themselves. 

The movement wanted to take up the good points of communism 
and combine them with Christianity. This is very easy to say, but 
extremely difficult to do. Some of the leaders and students of our 
movement were very emphatic about it, but as for myself I was a 
little bit suspicious about it from the very beginning. I saw that, 
before taking up the question of communism, one has to analyse, 
criticise and examine it thoroughly. Let me remind you that com- 
munism is not a mere social theory nor “ Weltanschauung ”. It is 
a religion or it pretends to be a religion, so that if you try to combine 
it with another religion, you do the same thing which religious 
dilettantes are doing in their attempts at synthesising various 
religions ; if for instance they want to combine the good points of 
Buddhism, Shintoism and Christianity. It has accomplished no- 
thing at all, and never will. Equally the easy-going attempt to com- 
bine communism with Christianity is a mere dilettantism and a 
failure. I have seen it myself. The night before I left Japan our 
movement had to face a crisis, due to the fact that those elements 
which are emphatic about communism are losing Christianity, and 
are acting exactly like communists. Fortunately just recently the 
influence of dialectic theology from Germany is attracting the atten- 
tion of the Japanese people, and this trend of thought is strong 
enough to keep the rest of the members of the movement within 
Christianity. Thus within our movement there are two streams of 
thought, one which is drugged by communism and the other which 
is more sound in its Christian attitude. 

Since I have actually seen Russia, coming through Siberia, I do 
not believe in communism any more. I say this, because I was 
taking rather a wild attitude toward communism, but now I am going 
to condemn it as anti-Christian. If I say this, I do not mean that I 
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go back to the capitalistic system of present society. Far from it. 
But I am pecfectly sure that I cannot take communism at its face 
value. AsIsaid, we have to analyse, criticise and examine it thorough- 
ly, before we accept it. Let me repeat again, that the urgent need 
for us today is the strict criticisim of communism from the genuine 
‘ Christian standpoint.’ 


From a Statement by Kiang Wen Han on the Student Situation in China, 


“ Generally speaking, there are two streams of influence reacting 
on the minds of the students in China. One is the European- 
American stream of influence, or simply the western influence. The 
other is the Soviet-Russian stream of influence, or simply the com- 
munist influence. About fifteen years ago there were introduced 
into China two western idols, namely science and democracy. 
By science is not only meant the mechanical inventions, but also the 
scientific spirit and method that lie behind scientific achievements. 
The kernel of the scientific spirit and method was considered to be 
one of scepticism and pragmatism. The students became very bold 
in repudiating all forms of authority, and enthusiastic in welcoming 
everything that came from the West. Democracy involves free 
individual development and equal educational opportunity. So there 
was brought about the “ Literary and Renaissance Movement ”. 

Even under the strict ban of the Government, the communist 
influence in China is becoming more widespread and challenging than 
ever. Some students flock to communism because of real convictions 
which are only comparable to religious faith. Others turn to com- 
munism as a desperate measure in meeting the national crisis. Still 
others have been fascinated by the communist experiment in Russia. 
Then a general cause is a growing discontent and distrust with the 
present Kuomintang régime. 

Some time ago one writer remarked that there are three dominant 
influences in the minds of the Chinese students. They are (1) Hu Shih, 
(2) communism and (3) Hollywood. In broad outlines, this state- 
ment is true. Hu Shih is the father of the Chinese “ Literary Renais- 
sance Movement ” and a strong promoter of western culture. Holly- 
wood refers to the widespread influence of the movie pictures in China. 
The word represents those students who are satisfied with momentary 
thrills and creature comforts and who follow the line of least resistence 
in face of the challenging situations. 

At this point one would wonder to what extent does Christianity 
exert itself as an influence among the Chinese students. In the midst 
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of various critical situations there is a distinct emergence of Christian 


vigour among the students in China. This vigour has been expressed 
in three aspects. ; 


(1) New awakening in religious beliefs. The chief note of this 


new awakening is the endeavour to identify religion with life. The — 
natural corollary of this idea is an effort to socialise religion. Apart 


from this practical interest there is a clear evidence of a growing __ 
appreciation of the transcendent in religion. Worship and mystical 


experience are given their rightful place. Retreats, candle services 
and consecration ceremonies have become very popular in student 
gatherings. 


(2) Growth of fellowship life. In the former years the most 
common groupings of the Christian students on the campuses were 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. In recent years there sprang 
into being an increasing number of “ Fellowship Groups ”. These 
Fellowship Groups are formed either within the larger organisation or — 
as independent bodies. The Student Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
are in most cases elaborate in organisation, impersonal in relationship, 
and perfunctory in existence. Whereas the “ Fellowships ” are 
small, spontaneous and based essentially on a life of sharing. But 
they are not without their negative aspects. For instance, they tend 
to be “ cliquish ”, ingrowing, esoteric and lacking in continuity. 
At present we have about 110 Y.M.C. A.s., 70 Y. W.C. A.s. and 50 
“Fellowships” scattered in the various colleges and schools of China. 
Our problem is how to work out a plan by which we will be able to 
make the small ‘Fellowships”’ vital cells of Christian living and yet 
retain the coordinating values of the larger organisations. 


(3) Aspiration for a National Student Christian Movement. 
The idea of such a movement was born at the World’s Student 
Christian Federation conference held in Peking 1922. Five years 
later a preparatory commission was formed for the proposed Student 
Christian Movement. Asa result of the study of the commission it is 
pointed out that the future 8.C.M. will give a proper place to student 
initiative, and that it will endeavour to include and unite all the 
Christian student groups in China, whether they are under the name 
of Y. M. C. A., or Y. W. C. A., or “ Fellowship ”. 


The S. C. M. commission is stressing three emphases in its pro- 
gramme. The first is an emphasis on individual discipline. It has 
formulated a kind of “ mutual contract ” which consists of six definite 
points for individual observance. Devotional life, honesty, frugality, 
and punctuality are a few examples. The second emphasis is an 
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attempt to deepen and enrich the intellectual life of the students by 
promoting a comparative study of theories of social reconstruction, 
and from that background to think out what the religion of Jesus 
stands for. The third emphasis is the launching of some concrete 
projects to meet the fundamental needs of China, such as rural service 
and popular education. 

Every year there are eleven student summer conferences, held in 
different parts of the country. Most of these are largely planned 
and carried through by students themselves and for men and women 
together. From a study of allthe topics, usedin the conference speeches 
and discussions of the last two years, we can group the student 
problems somewhat as follows : “ Religion and Life Philosophy”, “Sex 
” and “Social Service and National 


” 


and Marriage ”, “ Vocation 
Reconstruction ” 

The Christian students are not insensitive to the present crisis. 
Last year all the local student groups made a feverish attempt 
in securing funds and warm garments for those suffering from the 
floods. After the Japanese occupation in Manchuria, the Chinese 
Christian students stood for non-cooperation, with a view to settle 
the Sino-Japanese issue by peaceful means. During the ‘ undeclared 
war’ in Shanghai, the Christian students in Shanghai immediately 
organised an Association for National Crisis Relief, and kept them- 
selves busy in serving the homeless refugees and wounded 
soldiers. 

The National Student Christian Movement in China is in the 
making. We see that there are three possible “ ways-out ” for China. 
There is the way of violent revolution. If that were followed, the 
result would be ruthless bloodshed, widespread hatred, and relentless 
dictatorship. At best men would become parts of the economic 
machine and mere tributes to the god of social collectivism. Then 
there is the way of militant nationalism. If that were followed, 
the result would be to hasten another human massacre and the up- 
rooting of the foundations of civilisation. At best men would become 
cannon-fodder of brutal warfare. But there is the third way of 
Christian fellowship. If that were followed, the result would be the 
making and building of a world community of Christian brotherhood. 
We would be all sons and daughters of one Father God. There will 
no longer be a dilemma between war and peace, revenge and reconcili- 
ation. There is the only way of love. It is to the last task that the 
Chinese S. C. M. endeavours to address itself.” 
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From a Statement by Francis Henson on the Student Situation in 
ihe US. A. 


“One of the most striking characteristics of our time is the 
nostalgia for authority and discipline and an ordering of life. This 
is quite an amazing development in the United States. It is noticeable 
in economics, politics and literature, as well as in religion and may be 
said to be an outstanding development of the past year. Let us 
first look at political and economic developments. 

As recently as September 1931, at the International Student Service 
Conference at Mount Holyoke, at one of the sessions which I did not 
attend, I understand that a European raised the question about the 
adequacy of democracy in America, asking the delegates from the 
United States, if they sensed this breakdown., Not one delegate 
from the States answered the question. Now many, if not all of 
them, would be able to answer it affirmatively. A veritable wave 
of disgust with the slowness of the democratic processes has swept 
the country. One of the striking examples of how this characteristic 
is affecting life on local campuses in the States, is the growth during 
the last year of the National Student League in the United States, 
a student movement controlled by the communist party, as over 
against the League for Industrial Democracy. This is the Student 
Social-Democratic Organisation, which up to this year was the only 
form outside of the Student Christian Movement through which 
radical political and economic interests could be expressed on the 
campuses. Incidentally the L. I. D. has been growing and is now a 
large organisation with a staff of about twelve people. 

However this year at Columbia University a very successful 
student-strike, which gained wide publicity, was carried through 
by a committee, mainly under the control of this communist organi- 
sation. On the Pacific coast the communist student organisation is 
already established in a number of colleges. In other words, it has 
had a mushroom growth this year on a nation-wide scale. The most 
significant aspect of this development, however, is that in many 
college visits I made during the last year, even where this communist 
student movement does not exist, I found individual students and 
professors becoming communist ideologically rather than socialist, 
whereas a few years ago they would have become social-democrats 
or liberals. Just as some of our student Christian movement mem- 
bers have been active in the League for individual democracy, so 
some of them are tending to take a communist position, although 
this is true of a very limited number. It is quite evident that I refer 
in these political references to a minority on the campus. 
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Among other minorities there is a comparable development that 
limits itself to the specifically religious field. I refer to the growth 
of the Buchman Movement, or the “ First Century Christian Fellow- 
ship ”, as it likes to be called. You on the Continent are well aware 
of the increasing influence of Barth. Did not an Englishman call 
the Barthian movement, the Hitler movement in religion ? In any 
case, it is a fact worth pondering that the most widely discussed 
movements in religion today are not in the main stream of our 
Protestant religious life — particularly our liberal Protestantism. 
They are movements which emphasise an objective standard of values 
outside of the individual, and in most cases they provide an authority, 
in some cases — as in the movement around the Sharman method — 
of studying the records of the life of Jesus. It is an authoritative 
that is authoritative not per se, but must justify itself to one’sintellect, 
and finally they invoke some sort of discipline. 

The enthusiasm with which Towards a New Way of Life, a booklet 
prepared by David Porter and some others of us, proposing a fellow- 
ship of discipline, has been received, is significant along this line. 

All of this is alien to the free, liberty-loving tradition with its 
laissez-faire doctrines and its atomistic individualism, which was in 


the saddle a very short time ago. I am inclined to agree with John 


Mackay, at least at this point, that the acids of modernity, about which 
a Walter Lippman writes, are acids not of modernity, but of a dying 
cultural epoch. 


The second development which I want to mention, is the increasing 


unemployment of college graduates which is certain to have an 
increasing significance for the Federation during the next years. 
In Germany it is reported that there are 50.000 college graduates 
unemployed. . In the United States, on account of the deplorable 
lack of adequate statistics, no figures are now available, but it is 
certain from the contacts that I have that the number is already 
very great and increasing rapidly. This tendency toward increasing 
unemployment of students and of intellectuals is merely a part of 
the proletarianisation and eventual wiping out of the middle class as 
aclass. With this proletarianisation goes radicalisation, as the brain 
workers find that their economic interests are almost identical with 
the manual workers. I would say that this increase of techno- 
logical unemployment, indicative of our entrance into what is techni- 
cally an economy of plenty, is the economic basis of the world revo- 
lution which is now in progress. 

Although we have done something in this general field in the 
movement in the United States, I feel we have just touched the edges 
of the subject. We have published a statement by a commission — 
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experiences of some of the things that are happening in industry and da 


- Towards a New Economic Society — which is already out of date, and 


through our “ Students-in-Industry Groups ” and Summer Service 
Groups we have tried to help students to become aware by personal 


society. As a Federation I feel we have done even less. 2 ‘a 
The third development, which should be mentioned, is the growth 
of political consciousness in the States among students and peoplein 
general. This has given a very great opportunity to the Intercollegiate — 
Disarmament Council, of which Luther Tucker was chairman, tocarry 
on extensive education before and during the meeting of the Disarma- 
ment Conference. It has been doing a magnificent piece of work ; oer, 
and there seems to be surprising increase of world-mindedness among _ 
students in our colleges. One questions how much this world-minded- a, 
ness is in touch with the fundamental factors with which we must : 
grapple before we can expect to have world peace, but in any case 
it is a hopeful sign that considerable thinking has been done on the 
subject. In the nation at large outside of the universities the 
increasing political consciousness is in many cases playing into the Bi) 
hands of nationalistic propaganda, and not resulting in greater social ‘ * 
intelligence about world problems. As I have noted in my first ‘a 
point, I am inclined to think we will have a fascist sort of develop- ae p 
ment in the United States, as in most other countries, before we move —— 
towards a genuine world order.” . 


Ieee 
Christ in School-Life ae. 
Last June there was held at Dassel (Germany) the second study- 
conference for Christian workers among secondary school boys and 2 
girls. There were representatives of the Y.M.C.A.s, Y.W.C.A.s, Kar 
Student Christian Movements and independent movements among 
school boys and school girls of many countries. An account of the 33 * 
conference as well as the text of most of the addresses will be found ; i: 
in the October number of The World’s Youth. : eae’ 
The following is the report of the study-group on “ The Content Sa 
and the Presentation of the Christian Message ’’, which consisted en: 
of leaders from 13 different countries and which was led by Udo aie 
Smidt of Germany, A. B. Trowbridge of the U.S.A. and Miss E. Slote- oa 


maker de Bruine of Holland. The report gives a clear picture of Deeg. 
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the basic common convictions arrived at during the conference and 
may prove useful to student movement leaders who carry special 
responsibility for work among secondary school boys and girls. 


Iniroduction 


“ We begin our report with three personal statements : 


1. We found it quite impossible to formulate a final clear-cut 
statement of the content and presentation of the Christian Message. 
We discovered that the present situation of our youth is part of a 
crisis of all Christianity, from which we must all find our way out 
together. We youth leaders stand not outside the religious crisis 
which youth is facing, but we are in the midst of it, perplexed by 
the same questions which confuse them. In such a situation, we 
find old methods continually breaking down, and we feel that we 
must exert ourselves to discover new ways of working. 


2. We are forced to acknowledge that the religious crisis and 
the religious perplexities of youth are due, among other causes, to 
the failure of the Church, the schools, and other youth leaders to 
give them a clear understanding of religion. 


3. We found that the starting points of our methods of working 
with youth were different. We discovered with a sense of thank- 
fulness that our discussion led to common questioning and seeking, 
due on the one hand to the greatness of the subject itself, and on the 
other to the conviction of our great responsibility ; because although 
the message itself is not of our disposition, but God’s, yet we cannot 
work without that message. We wanted to make it clear by these 
remarks that behind all formulations of our conclusions there was a 
common search for truth. 


The Present Situation 


There are many disturbing forces at work in the world today, 
arising from the grave problems left by the World War, and made 
more acute by the recent economic crisis and the widespread disso- 
lution of traditional human values. We see the effects of this situation 
in increasing secularism and helplessness before world economic 
forces ; the gradual decay of bourgeois society and the unmasking 
of its weaknesses; the unveiling of the insincerity and self-satisfied 
attitude of many Christians; the influence of bolshevism and anti- 
religious movements; the influence of modern rationalism; the 
idolatry of nation, race (e.g. anti-Semitism, and the suppression of 
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coloured peoples) political party, and even of the Church; the 
sense of insecurity and despair brought about by absence of prospects 
of employment. 

This is the background in which our youth finds itself growing 
up, and it makes it obvious why modern youth has no clear under- 
Standing of the purpose of life. These facts have, nevertheless, a 
positive as well as a negative aspect. They arouse in young people 
an irresistible longing and search for absolute reality, a desire to be 
set free from the vacillations and insincerities of their own lives. 
Also the young have much in their favour in that they are freed 
from many old conventions and traditions, and can speak far more 
frankly than ever before. 


The Content of the Christian Message 


The message which we have to bring to youth is not just a theolo- 
gical doctrine, not just an ethical appeal. It is above all a mystery. 
The message does not come fromus, but tous. Itis God’s gift from 
beginning to end, and has become incarnate in Jesus Christ. He 
reveals that men are separated from God, and unites them again with 
Him. Therefore, we may say that Jesus Christ is the answer of 
God to the question of the meaning of life, and this answer is ‘ Ihr 
seid Gottes ’ (Blumhardt) — ‘ You belong to God’. 

Jesus Christ gives life a new foundation through His life and 
teaching, His death and resurrection. On this foundation a new 
purpose of life is built. -As St. Paul said ‘ None of us liveth to himself, 
and no man dieth to himself... Whether we live or die, we are the 
Lord’s’. (Rom. 14:8) In the face of the infinite loneliness and 
uncertainty of modern youth, we do not present a far-away God, 
but we have to present the call of a personal God, to Whom, through 
Christ, we can say ‘ Thou’. This call involves a radical change, 
touching the very depth of the heart : no superficial kind of Christi- 
anity will meet the great need of youth. 


The Presentation of the Christian Message 


We can only come with this message to youth, if the message 
has first come to us, and is constantly coming to us. We must 
personally be moved by it, and struggle for its realisation in our lives. 
‘ The stream never rises higher than its source’. (Dr. Mott). It 
is not in our power to convince youth of the truth of the message. 
We have simply to witness to its truth, keeping in mind the promise 
of God: ‘ My word shall not return unto me void’. 
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We should meet youth on its own ground in its questions, in 
whatever way these may present themselves in the various countries ; 
in its manifold problems or in its lack of problems ; in its individualism 
or its collectivism ; in its indifference or its enthusiasm ; in its radical- 
ism or its uncertainty. We have, ‘to look people in the face’, 
so that we may talk to them instead of talking past them. In view 
of the fact that, in the uncertainty and the relativism of our time, 
youth asks for an absolute standard of conduct (such as is offered by 
communism or national-socialism), we can find a point of contact 
in presenting clearly God’s call to them. If we ask young people 
‘ Have you never heard such a call in your life ? ’ they will generally 
answer affirmatively. The call of God has been concretely revealed 
in Jesus Christ. This call leads to a sense of vocation ; the response 
to the call consists in the acceptance of personal responsibility. 

Another starting point is indicated by the words of Pascal about 
the great solitude and coldness of life in an impersonal universe, which 
lead us to ask how, in such a universe, we can find the way to a person- 
al God. Such other points of contact as the modern craving for 
authority, or the interest in nature, apparent in our camps, may 
also prove helpful. If we work with boys and girls who are generally 
indifferent, we should lead them to the point where they begin to 
ask fundamental questions about their own lives. We have to take 
such youth more seriously than it takes itself. It is our task to bring 
the message in the language of our day and in the language of youth. 
We should, however, always be mindful of our responsibility that this 
new language should not lead to a watering down of its content. We 
shall constantly have to admit that there are many young people 
with high moral principles who neither feel nor desire any relation 
with our message. This is a constant reminder to us that we can 
never prove the reality of the message by simple reference to moral 
life. The message leads us to face God and to face our neighbour. 
It gives us a new relation to God, and therefore a new relation to our 
fellow-men. 


The Significance of the Bible for our Work 


We find that in many countries the young have great difficulties 
in considering the Bible as a book which contains a living message 
for their life.. With many we even find a strong distaste for the Bible 
which has arisen because of over-feeding with Biblical knowledge 
at a time when they were not ready to assimilate it. Others have 
had the Bible presented to them in an abstract way, and again others 
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are suffering from the fact that the Bible has come to them asa 
school text-book which they have to learn by heart. Often also they 
react. against an over-emphasis on Biblical miracles, which seem to- q 
them to contradict a scientific conception of the world. A particular — 
difficulty with regard to the Old Testament has grown out of the 

~ vehement attacks of certain nationalistic movements on the history 
and faith of the Jewish people. We have come to the conclusion 
that the root of all difficulties is in a wrong conception of the Bible — 
on the part of leaders or parents, and a corresponding wrong presenta- 
tion of its meaning to youth. The Bible is neither a text-book _ hig 
nor a book of fairy-tales for children, nor an encyclopedia to be 
consulted for scientific information. The only conception of the 
Bible which seems to us in keeping both with its own message and 
with the preoccupation of youth is expressed in the phrase of Kier- 
kegard — that it is a letter of God addressed to each of us personally. 
In it the call of God comes directly to us. It is for this reason that 
it is indispensible to our work with youth. 

In order to help those boys and girls who have a wrong conception 
of the Bible, or no idea of it whatever, to appreciate its significance 
for their lives, we shall often have to take our starting point from their 

actual interests. We can, for instance, begin by discussion of their 
life problems and refer them at the right moment to the relevant 
i Biblical passages. Or again, we may begin by studying biographies 
= of great Christians and so prepare them for Bible study. It should, 
Be however, be borne in mind that the goal of such an approach must 
always be to bring them to the point where they do face the Bible 
as a whole and try to discover its inner unity. It is only in this way 
that the Bible reveals its full message of God to us. -In some cases 
it may be necessary to adopt the method of a temporary ‘ hunger 
treatment ’. In all cases we must be careful not to ask youth to 
assimilate more of the Bible than it can inwardly digest. 
We would refer leaders to the very useful literature on Bible study 
which has appeared in many countries in these last years. 


Prayer 


No subject raises more questions in the minds of youth today 
than the apparent unreality of prayer. They are troubled not only 
by intellectual difficulties, but also by the selfish character of many 
prayers : prayers of petition for things, prayers in time of war, in ie 
time of crisis, those exploiting God, telling Him what to do — all 
such petitions are bound to lead to disappointment and disillusion, 
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We can only learn to pray by praying, whether it be in the form of 
thanksgiving, petition or intercession. A careful study of the prayers 
in the Bible is helpful, especially those of Jesus, whose prayers were 
very short and simple and may be summarised in the words, ‘ Thy 
will be done’. 

There are many different methods of the practice of prayer. 
We should teach young people-the value of prayers in silence and of 
being alone with God. But they often need help in knowing how to 
use such silent periods. The practice of setting aside fifteen minutes 
for quiet after a study hour is recommended as being very helpful ; 
youth may be encouraged to seek solitude to think over the period 
of study. We recognise also the help to prayer that may be found 
in the quiet surroundings and beauty of nature (cf. Psalm 23) though 
we must make it clear that prayer is no mere pantheistic mystical 
communion with nature, but personal intercourse with a personal 
God. 

It is necessary that our prayers should not depend on our moods, 
but that regularity in prayer should be taught and carried out. We 
must also guard against the idea that prayer can take the place of 
neglected work (e.g. praying to pass an examination) and must 
recognise the danger of merely recommending young people to pray 
for help against sexual temptation, when sex education and practical 
suggestions are what they really need. 

United prayer should be short and concerned with practical 
subjects. Several persons have found books of prayers for youth 
exceedingly helpful, such as the British Student Movement’s book 
Everyday Prayers. Others suggested the value of collecting and 
using prayers written by young persons. It is recognised that daily 
prayers in schools, hostels and colleges, where attendance is compul- 
sory, raise obvious difficulties. Such services often seem superficial 
and unreal because they are a part of school discipline and do not 
spring from an inner need. 


The Church 


There was very little time to discuss the place of the Church 
in the life of modern youth, but various examples of special services 
for the young were given, many of them so significant that this report 
can only recommend the investigation of such services as those 
carried on by the various youth movements in Holland. We think 
there is a great responsibility and opportunity here for the Church.” 
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An Enquiry among Students at Uppsala University 


The leaders of the World’s Student Christian Federation have 
proposed to the Student Christian Movements to study their common 
message and to draw as many members as possible into this study. 
It is not. to be expected that absolute agreement can be reached 
upon a message, which will express the outlook of the movement as 
a whole, but a thorough discussion of the subject may stimulate 
thought, and raise points of view which will be useful to the further 
work of the movement. The main importance of this approach, 
however, lies in the fact that it calls individual members to self- 
criticism, to consolidation of their position and to more definite 
sharing in responsibility for the common task. In the Student 
Christian Movement of Uppsala we have heard this challenge. Where 
do we stand ? What happens behind the screen? What is the 
background of our members? How can we break through our 
relative isolation ? (Our movement has a very high percentage 
of theological students). We decided, therefore, to issue an enquiry 
among our members. The questions were sent out in October 1931. 
The answers were not so numerous as we had hoped. A good deal 
of interest was, however, aroused and the plan has led to much 
fruitful discussion. While we cannot, therefore, use the material 
for statistical purposes or for generalisations about our movement 
as a whole, we can give at least a few personal impressions of the 
results. 

The enquiry was divided into four main sections : 


1) biographical questions (the religious atmosphere of the 
student’s home, his childhood surroundings, school and university) ; 


2) the aim and practical expression of faith ; 
3) the position of Christianity within present day civilisation ; 
4) the special task of the student movement today. 


All replies were, of course, anonymous. 

In the first section the main point was the religious development 
of the individual. Most of the replies describe a more or less religious 
home atmosphere, from which the first impulses and impressions 
had been received. The first definite decision for Christianity was 
usually taken at the time of Confirmation or of first Communion, or 
at school through the Schoolboys’ Movement, whose summer camps 


have had very deep influence ; or later on through the Student Chris- 
tian Movement or through intercourse with Christian fellow-students. 
Thus the majority have had a continuous and “ natural ’’ develop- 
ment. It is specially interesting to study those cases, in which 
childhood impressions are of lesser importance, as in the following 
replies. 

“ Father, a radical, an idealist, hostile to Christianity. Pietistic 
influence in my youth with negative results. I was uncertain at 
the time of Confirmation and soon afterwards decided not to take 
religion seriously. But during the years at the university my 
positivist materialist outlook broke down, partly through the influence 
of Christian personalities, partly through the deepening of my 
questioning about the purpose of life. Philosophical questions, such 
as the validity of morality, the problem of conscience, pointed the 
way to religion, an experience of God’s compelling power leading 
us in ways which we had never thought of following ’’. 

“Tt is in certain aspects of family life that I caught the clearest 
reflection of God’s love. In order to save the treasures, which had 
become essential to me in cultured but non-religious surroundings, 
I was led to religion ’’. 

We find proofs of the power of religion, making itself felt even in 
the most unfavourable circumstances : one boy, whose family regarded 
religion with contemptuous amusement, used to go secretly to Church, 
following an inward urge. “ Religion made my own life valuable 
and gave me a sense of great responsibility ’’. “ I think that people 
today should open their eyes to the tremendous value of their own 
lives, to the riches within their own soul, and to the joy with which 
Christianity is able to fill their monotonous and empty lives ”’. 

Academic study does. not seem to cause so many struggles of 
conscience as it did say twenty years ago, although a few express 
their fear of the “ cold-blooded spectatorship behind the various 
philosophies ’’, of the relativist ideas nourished by science, or of the 
optimism, which finds a purely “ historical interpretation ’’ of the 
Bible of great value. On the whole the answers are quite candid on 
this point: “Science cannot worry us, after seeing a man like 
Archbishop Séderblom.’’. 

We now pass on to the second section, which contains questions 
on individual faith, dogma, Christian ethics and Church practice. 
From the wealth of material received, we can only select at random 
_ a few replies, which show the general tendency. ‘“ Where do you 
place the emphasis in your life, on the religious sphere, the ethical 
sphere, or rather on a philosophy of life ?’’ While our members 
recognise the essence of Christianity to be above all an organic 
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amalgamation of religion and ethics, they regard with scepticism 
the attempts to give a reasonable explanation of the world by means 
of Christianity. 

We now come to an extremely complicated question : “ What is 


the basic conviction of your religious life?’’ (e.g. belief in providence, | 


belief in God the Father, fellowship with Christ, atonement, the 
forgiveness of sins, mysticism, vocation). The most usual religious 
attitude is a belief in God the Father, with a strong emphasis on His 
holiness and judgment, as well as on His incomprehensible goodness 
and the forgiveness of sins. Special emphasis is laid on the theo- 
centric aspect of piety; Christ is usually spoken of as “ the Way 
to God’’. In some cases, however, subjective factors and individual 
needs have caused more emphasis to be laid on Christ, and on the 
idea of the Christian fellowship as conceived by St. John or St. Paul. 


Christocentric attitudes are sometimes bound up with experiences © 


as described in Romans 7, or with sacramental conceptions. “ Fellow- 
ship with God as a source of strength and purification for the day’s 
tasks, this is how I see the connection between mysticism and 
vocation ’’.. But in general they hold firmly aloof from mysticism, 


-in the real sense of the term. 


Dogmas! On this point there is a fairly wide-spread confusion 
of ideas and opinions. Many, who have at least the intention to 
adhere to historical Christianity, fight shy of “ dogmas ’’, and justify 
themselves by pointing to the many outsiders who can understand 
nothing of esoteric doctrine. Genuine feeling for all this largely 
obsolete historical material is no longer really spontaneous ! Two, 
to whom the idea of the Incarnation is precious, nevertheless wish the 
doctrine of the physical Virgin Birth to be done away with. But 
there are also many expressions of a more conservative or conciliatory 
attitude. “I cannot do without the dogmatic formulas; they are 
the fragile veil in which I try to comprehend something of that 
eternal truth, by which my heart is nourished ”’. 

Of interest is also the question about Christian ethics, their 
dynamic power and main purport. Max Scheler’s idea of repentance 
and Arvid Runestamm’s idea of imitation have impressed a good 
many. The kernel of Christian ethics is described in one answer 
as follows: “ Such an experience of God’s will, that one cannot rest 
satisfied; a divine discontent ’’. It is striking how, in their con- 
ception of Christian ethics, whether instead of or together with the 
command to love, most students emphasise such virtues as obedience, 
self-denial, asceticism, duty and heroism. This reflects an acute 
insight into the plight of Christianity at this time of disruption and 
crisis. The reaction against quietistic tendencies in Lutheran 
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preaching causes an inclination to moralism with a firm religious 
basis. Students are convinced that the Christian ethic must make 


the insight of modern man, with its emphasis on greater freedom ~ 


and truthfulness, more and more its own. 

The third section treats of the position of Christianity in the 
cultural life of the present day. “ What aspects of the spiritual 
and cultural life of our times do you regard as antagonistic to Christi- 
anity ?’’ The answers point to the widespread indifference and 
tolerance, “ the lack of open hostility’. But they also mention 
materialism, especially bolshevism, modern heathenism, mechanisa- 
tion, dissipation. In regard to the latter, the self-sufficiency of 
individualism and the inclination towards isolation appear to be 
breaking down, e.g. in the “ Rotary Movement ’’; and recently 
within Christianity itself this collective tendency has made itself 
felt in both negative and positive ways. Among the trends favourable 
to Christianity the following are mentioned: the bankruptcy of 
optimism about the future of our civilisation, and the resulting 
anxiety about life (“ Lebensangst ’’); the realisation of the limita- 
tions of science; the desire for authority; and the asceticism of 


athletics. I quote one reply, which gives a good summary : “ The- 


practical sense and sincerity which are a good feature of our age in 
nearly every sphere. Perhaps even the moral bewilderment, which 
provides religion with the opportunity to give a definite message. 
To some extent the interest of our time in everything old (interest 
in national history and culture), the desire for a definite style, not 
merely in the esthetic realm. Perhaps most of all a growing sense 
of the intrinsic worthlessness of a material culture as such — a cry 
for liberation ! ”’ 

Concerning the question as to the most important emphasis in 
our Christian message, the accent is laid on religious concentration, 
on ethical life, and generally on a very concrete realism. One must 
keep in mind “ the respectable man-in-the-street ’’, as he lives in 
the office, the factory, etc., and must bring Christianity into touch 
with the actual life of these people’. One must remember all those 
who “are not sure whether they dare call themselves Christians’’. One 
student demands recognition of “nameless piety ’’, “ anonymous 
religion ’’, ( “ not as if they believed in God, no, they deny Him; 
yet they are filled with Him! ” Jean Christophe). 

Finally, a few words about the special task of the Student Christian 
Movement in our times. In regard to its purely religious task 
the longing for an awakening is often expressed as a condition of real 
progress. Our isolation and theological exclusiveness must be 
broken down. We must take a more active part in the intellectual 
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_ discussions in our universities, “ we must become pioneers of Christian ie 
thought and action”. : 
Much of what has incest reported here has a background pacuhes 
to Sweden, which may be of little interest to other countries. But | 
some of these answers may perhaps be regarded as a reflection of the 
world ellaeblons and may thus serve to errs impressions already 


formed. 
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E. Gtnther Griindel. 459 S., C. H. Beck, Miinchen, 1932. 
=: Geh. RMk. 5.00, kart. RMk. 6.50. ‘(édition francaise chez 
: Librairie Plon, Paris). 


The enthusiastic reception with which this fascinating book has 

met in the circles of younger Germans (some have called it the 
“Bible ” of the younger generation) seems to indicate that Griindel | 
has largely succeeded in his ambitious attempt, to explain German 
youth to itself and to define a programme of thought and action for it. 
The book is, therefore, of great significance. 
Germany and particularly its youth is in the midst of a revo- 
___ Jutionary process of re-making its life from top to bottom. We heara 
F good deal about the negative aspects of that process. This book 
_ shows us what positive forces are working and what new Germany 
q may be born, when the “coming German revolution ” will have 
4 taken place. One is inclined to agree with Grtindel in his assumption 
that this German revolution will be of equal importance to the western 
world as the English revolution of the 17th and the French revolution 
of the 18th century. In the meantime the German scene is the labo- 
ratory where the possible solutions of the problem of western culture 
-are being tested out. The importance of this book is, therefore, not 
at all confined to Germany itself. 
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Grindel follows a simple but exceedingly comprehensive plan. 
In the first place he tries to define what is this young generation. 
He finds that there are really three different young generations : 
First, the “ young frontgeneration ” (born 1890-1899), uprooted by 
its war-experience, unable to find its way back into the workaday 
world, conscious of a deep disappointment, that no chance was given 
to it to build a new post-war world; second, the war-generation 
(born 1900-1907), grown up during the war itself, deeply affected by 
the sufferings of the last years of the war and by the inflation-period, 
with a strong sense of national and social solidarity arising out of 
these experiences, extremely independent ; third, the post-war genera- 
tion (born after 1907) unproblematic, realistic, taking the world as it 
is. These generations have not yet discovered their essential unity. 
They must and will do so, however, as they recognise their common 
enemy: the old bourgeois-world, and their common task: the prepar- 
ing of the German revolution and the building of the new Germany. 
So far none of these three groups has made its real contribution, for 
Germany is still under a “ Gerontocracy ” (average age in the Reichs- 
tag up to 1930 was 57, of bank-directors 60). But the time is now 
approaching in which this youth will be called into action. 

The characteristics of this new generation appear in its attitude 
to present-day culture. It has a strong sense of the crisis of all 
culture. Itreacts against the emptiness of a bourgeois-world, against 
phraseology and opportunism, and believes in absolute sincerity, 
simplicity, matter-of-factness. It is not (as Frank Matzke in his 
recent, much discussed book, Jugend bekennt: So sind wir, describes it, 
only “ sachlich ” or realistic, for it is not simply a prey to the world of 
“things ”. It is on the contrary truly idealistic and has discovered 
a new meaning for its life in the idea of the community, especially 
the national community. In its enthusiasm for sport and athletics 
it expresses its desire to become a perfect instrument for the new 
constructive tasks. In its attitude to technique it rejects mechani- 
sation, but believes in the subordination of the machine to human 
purposes. In its sex-life it seeks to avoid the insincerity of previous 
generations and to arrive at a new discovery of the true (distinct) 
functions of manhood and womanhood. Best of all, however, the 
new generation can be known through its political ideals. For (since 
the world is bankrupt politically) it is deeply conscious that its main 
task is political — that is a task of reconstruction of national and social 
life. Negatively youth today is at one in its rejection of the bourgeois 
values and methods, which have led to the present chaos. “ There is 
today no spontaneous and typical political movement of the younger 
generation, which does not fight against liberalistic capitalism and for 
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a genuine socialism ”. The bourgeoisie is doomed because it has no 
support among the young. Politically this situation finds its strongest 
expression in the success of the radical parties among youth. Both 
communism and national-socialism are largely youth-movements. 
(In the new Reichstag the average age of representatives of these two 
parties was 40, of all other parties 53 !!). In these movements youth 
seeks for the new, collective, binding ideal which may supplant the 
anarchistic and egoistic notions of liberalism. 

Grindel has no illusions about these two political systems. In 
his exceedingly fair and thorough discussion of the subject, he comes 
to the conclusion that communism suffers from the same disease . 
as the bourgeoisie, which is economic materialism, and that it has 
no conception of a genuine socialism which serves rather than domi- 
nates man. In national-socialism he finds a keen realisation of the 
great need for a new sense of national solidarity and for an idealistic 
socialism, but at the same time an amazing amount of dilettantism 
in political and economic affairs, as well as an unscientific and morally 
objectionable conception of race (“ racial narcissism ”). The real 
task of youth does not, therefore, coincide with the objects of these 
two political parties. They are not a pure expression of the “ new ”, 
but rather a curious mixture of the growing convictions of youth 
with a good dose of old bourgeois mentality. 

For quite a time to come, perhaps another ten years, German 
youth will have to endure this interim-situation. It is likely that a 
great effort will be made during that time to restore the old world, 
in order to defend the interests of the bourgeois-class. This resto- 
ration will try to “steal the thunder ” of the rising generation by 
using the same slogans, but it will not bring a thorough overhauling. 
The real revolution will be made by the young themselves. It will 
lead to a new culture, in which human values will be central, to a 
new society, in which private property will be limited by social duty, 
to a new conception of life, in which idealism will be based on the 
recognition of man’s eternal calling (“ the vertical line ”), and to a 
new ethic, which will be characterised by responsibility rather than 
by self-interest. This revolution will create a new Europe. Now for 
the first time Germany will make its full contribution to the world. 
German nationalism will not be of an imperialistic nature, but recog- 
nise the rights of other nations. 

The way to that revolution leads through temporary dictator- 
ship and the strengthening of Germany’s political situation in the 
world. Youth’s present task is to patiently prepare itself for the 
great day : “ the fourth day of creation of the western world ”, and 
not to let itself be carried away by untimely and half-hearted solutions. 
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At the right time the right leader will appear to lead it out into the 
new world. 


This summary of Grtindel’s views cannot do justice to the rich a 


contents of the book with its amazing wealth of thought and of 
information, all presented in a straightforward and beautifully clear 
style. It may, however, give an impression of its importance and 
serve as a basis for a few comments. 

Grtindel has given us an analysis of the present younger generation 
and a programme for thought and action. Two questions, therefore, 
present themselves. First, is the ue correct? Second, can we 


. accept his programme ? 


In trying to answer the first question, we > meet the difficulty that 


Grtindel’s analysis in many ways contradicts the only other compre- 


hensive analysis of modern youth in Germany which has appeared. 
Frank Matzke, to whom we refer, pictures youth as utterly realistic, 
mercilessly critical of sweeping philosophies, sceptical of great trans- 
cendent purposes and, therefore, tending to an attitude of pragmatism 
in the best sense of that word. Grtindel, while not denying therealistic 
strain, emphasises a new idealism and a new search for deeper mean- 
ing. The difference becomes clear if.we compare the wide sweep of 
Grindel’s philosophy with Matzke’s phrase: “ A compelling con- 
ception of life,in the sense of a philosophy which gives meaning to life, 
does not exist for us”. Who is right ? The question is difficult 
to decide. We can only say that the truth seems to be somewhere 
in the middle between the two extremes. There is more seeking for 
fundamental answers to life than Matzke thinks. There is more 
suspicion against idealism than Grtindel seems to recognise. 
Griindel’s positive programme explains why he seeks to accentuate 
these idealistic traits in modern youth. For his programme is per- 
meated with the spirit of idealism. ‘It is based on a very uncritical 
evaluation of the virtues of the young generation, on a theory of the 


‘immanent necessities of history, and on a sort of messianic faith in 
‘the great German revolution and the coming leader. His optimism 


about the coming culture would be superficial, if it did not grow out of 
such a sincere and deep conviction. The conviction itself seems, how- 
ever, untenable in the face of historical realities. 

The source of Grtindel’s idealism can be easily discovered. He sees 
the necessity of a great moral force to serve as a basis for the complete 
revaluation of values which he believes to be imminent. The 
scepticism of a modern realism (Sachlichkeit) looks hopelessly in- 
adequate to this task. And so he turns once more to the old idealism, 
which youth seemed to have rejected. To be sure, it is the highest 
type of idealism which leaves a place for religions values, for a 
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“vertical ” conception of life. But it is nevertheless as hypothetical, — 
as unrelated to the facts of human life as we know it, as was the © 
idealism of the bourgeois era. 

Matzke and Griindel have both taken hold of one part of the truth. 
The utter realism of the one, the search for deeper meaning of ‘hea a) 
second are each essential to a generation which is called to revolution-— 
ary tasks. Is there an attitude which can hold these two together ? 
# The Christian message is precisely unique in that its “realism” does — 
not become a pure pragmatism or materialism, and that its “ idealism” 
does not camouflage the terrible truth about humanity. It is, more-_ 
over, unique in that it can give men the power to work for a great 
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historical purpose, even if they realise clearly that the realisation of 
that purpose is not going to bring paradise on earth. 
ZB Christians should hear the challenge from both sides and relate — 
a their message to these two great streams of modern youth, both of 
: P which may be much nearer to the Kingdom than we realise. 
| V.°t H. 
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DIE GEISTIGE SITUATION DER ZEIT. Dr. Karl Jaspers, o. 6. Professor 
Be . der Philosophie an der Universitat Heidelberg. Sammlung 
e: Géschen, Band 1000. Berlin und Leipzig, 1931. Verlag Walter 
2 de Gruyter & Co. Preis : RM 1.80. 


Nach Jaspers ist der Zustand der geistigen Situation unserer — 

Zeit ,, Massenordnung in Daseinsftirsorge ’’, gebunden an die Mecha- 
nisierung des Tuns, die Rationalisierung der Arbeit, die Sachlichkeit 

der technischen Welt, die Herrschaft des Apparates und der Masse. 

Diese Daseinsordnung erhebt den Anspruch auf Absolutheit, denn 
Dasein sei ,, die planvolle Befriedigung der lebensnotwendigen Be- 
dtirfnisse aller ’’, der Einzelne habe sein Dasein ,, nur im Dienst 

i fir das Ganze, durch das er zugleich eine teilweise und nur soweit 
; mégliche Befriedigung seines Eigendaseins erfahrt.” ,, Es bestehe 
der sich in sich schliessende Kreis der Selbsterhaltung menschlichen 
is Daseins, der sich ins Endlose wandeln musse, bis utopisch die Lust 
am Dasein ftir alle identisch werde mit der Lust an der Arbeit, durch 
welche es ist.”” ,, Nach dem Massstab des gréssten Gltckes, der gréss- 
- ten Anzahl sei der Sinn des menschlichen Daseins die é6konomische 
‘ Versorgung der gréssten Massen zur reichsten Befriedigung der 
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mannigfaltigsten Bedtirfnisse.”” Jaspers zeigt nun, dass Technik, 


Apparat und Massendasein nicht das Sein des Menschen erschépfen. 
Er bringt die Grenze der Daseinsordnung zum Bewusstsein. Er 
macht deutlich, dass eine ,, bestandige Daseinsordnung schlechthin 
unméglich ist’’, dass die Ordnung des Apparates Gegenwehr erfahrt, 
und dass aus dieser das Bewusstsein der Krise entsteht, die unsere 
gegenwartige Situation kennzeichnet als das Wissen, ,, dass alles in 
Gefahr und nichts mehr radikal in Ordnung ist.”” Die Gegenkrafte 
der menschlichen Daseinswelt gegen den universalen Daseinsapparat 
entstehen aus dem vitalen Eigendasein und aus der existenziellen 
Unbedingtheit des Menschen, aus der Lebensordnung des Hauses als 
-Gemeinschaft der in Treue gebundenen Familie, aus der Lebensangst, 
die den Einzelnen heute staérker umklammert, ,, weil er losgelést von 
seinem Ursprung nicht einfach Funktion sein kann.’’ Aus der Tat- 
'sache schliesslich, dass ftir das Leben Aller Berufe nétig sind, ,, in 
denen es unméglich ist, die Arbeit durch Arbeitsauftrag in ihrem 
Wesen zu sichern und die faktische Leistung objektiv zureichend zu 
messen ”, die zu ihrer Erhaltung der Arbeitsfreude bedtrfen, als 
,, Einklang des Menschseins mit einer Tatigkeit ”’. 

Das Bewusstsein von der Krise ist die Rebellion des Seins gegen das 
Dasein. Die Werte des Seins sind durch das Dasein in Frage gestellt, 
was bleibt ist eben das,, Bewusstsein von Gefahr und Verlust als das 
Bewusstsein der radikalen Krise’’. Von diesem Bewusstsein aus 
geht Jaspers an die Probleme des Staates, der Erziehung, der Bildung, 
der Kunst, der Wissenschaft, der Philosophie heran und schliesslich 
an die Frage nach dem Menschsein Uberhaupt, an die Wissenschaft 
vom Menschen, an Soziologie, Psychologie und Anthropologie. 

», Der Mensch bedarf, um selbst zu sein, einer positiv erftillten 
Welt. Wenn diese verfallen ist, die Ideen gestorben erscheinen, so 
ist der Mensch so lange sich verborgen, als er nicht wieder im eigenen 
Hervorbringen die in der Welt ihm entgegenkommende Idee findet.”’ 
In der Krise ist der Mensch weltlos geworden. Nun soll er ,, mit 
den ihm gewordenen Voraussetzungen seine Welt aus dem Ursprung 
wieder hervorbringen.”’ ,, Es eréffnet sich inm die héchste Méglich- 
keit seiner Freiheit; er kann sie nur, auch in der Unméglichkeit, 
ergreifen oder in seine Nichtigkeit versinken. Geht er nicht den 
Weg des Selbstseins, so bleibt er tibrig als der eigenwillige Daseins- 
genuss in den Zwangsléufigkeiten des Apparats, gegen die er sich nicht 
mehr wehrt.’’ Selbstsein aber ist, ,, was erst aus einem Sein gegen die 
Welt in die Welt tritt.”  Daraus entsteht die Frage, was es ftir eine 
Welt sein wird, an deren Anfang wir stehen. Und Jaspers meint 
in seiner ,, erweckenden Prognose ’’, dass die Grundfrage dieser 
Zeit im Hinblick auf die neue Welt sei, ,, ob der unabhaéngige Mensch 
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in seinem selbstergriffenen Schicksal noch méglich sei.’”’ Was aber 


in Wirklichkeit geschehen wird, das wird nur ,, der Mensch, der lebt, _ 
durch sein Sein sagen kénnen.’? Die Aufgabe einer ,, erweckenden | 
Prognose ’’ kénne nur sein, den Menschen an sich selbst zu erinnern, 


womit der Verfasser selbst die Grenzen seiner Analyse aufweist. i 


Jaspers verzichtet im Gegensatz zu den historisierenden Analyti- = 
kern wie Spengler, ein Bild des kommenden Daseins zu entwerfen. 
a ¥ aie 


Er begntigt sich, den Zustand der Krise des Menschseins und seine 
Grtinde aufzuweisen. Was er dabei tber die einzelnen Gebiete 

menschlicher Daseinsordnung sagt, z. B. tiber die Herrschaft des 
Apparats und Fuhrertum, gehdért zu den wenigen entscheidenden 
Diagnosen, die diese Zeit aufzuweisen hat. Jaspers zwingt uns durch 


Steer 
seinen Schritt, nicht ungeduldig nach der Neuordnung zu rufen, a 
sondern die Krise radikal paul Ende zu denken, und in der Einsamkeit . is 
das neue Weltsein vorzubereiten. K. E. ‘ 


A New and Practical Commentary on the Bible 


THE TEACHERS COMMENTARY publié par Hugh Martin, Th. H. ‘2 
Robinson et L. W. Grensted. Student Christian Movement Press, iy 
London. 8s. 6d. net. le 

Le Teachers Commentary mérite de grands éloges. C’est louvrage « 
le plus complet parmi les ouvrages simples, destinés au grand public, 
que nous connaissions. C’est un moyen de travail excellent, qui ay 
pourra mettre le lecteur cultivé au courant des grandes questions 
bibliques et lui donner sur les difficultés locales qu’il rencontre dans eat 
le texte de la Bible, les lumiéres suffisantes. Entre tous, les laiques de 
tout ordre, moniteurs, présidents de cercle ou autres, trouveront 
dans ce « commentaire » un trés précieux appul. 

Les premiéres pages du volume sont consacrées 4 une revue de 
quelques questions générales, parmi lesquelles: lVinspiration, les 
miracles ; un chapitre abondamment et parfaitement illustré renseigne 
sur la Palestine, spécialement sur ses mceurs. 

La deuxiéme partie du volume est réservée a l’Ancien Testament. 
Une série d’articles de M. Th. H. Robinson présente successive- a 
ment ce qu’il convient de savoir pour comprendre |’ Ancien Testament a 
tant du point de vue historique que du point de vue littéraire et reli- - ri 
gieux. Le commentaire des livres de Ancien Testament qui suit : 
cette introduction, apporte 4 propos de chaque page ou de chaque 
terme difficile, quelques mots propres a orienter l’esprit et a alimenter 
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une explication publique. Le texte renvoie fréquemment aux intro-_ 
ductions de M. Robinson, grace a quoi l’unité de l’ceuvre n’est pas 4 
compromise par la diversité des détails multiples. Signalons qu’un — 4 
*  chapitre est consacré aux apocryphes, dans lequel sont analysés = 
Esdras I, Sagesse de Salomon, l’Ecclésiastique et Macchabées I. e 
j La troisiéme partie du volume est consacrée au Nouveau Testa- 
ment, et s’ouvre par un apercu général de la formation dela doctrine 
chrétiennes. Le judaisme au début de l’ére chrétienne et la situation du 
monde alors font l'objet de deux autres développements. Puis viennent 
-— en ses apercus qu’on pourra trouver sur certain points trop rapides, 
—s des :~‘études sur la vie de Jésus, la vie et l’enseignement de Paul, et 
___-LPEglise primitive. Suit le commentaire, toujours riche pour l’intelli- 
gence historique et religieuse du texte. _ 
} Le livre se termine par des tables chronologiques, qui ont, sur d’au- 
tres tables encore aujourd’hui publiées, la supériorité de ne pas 
- remonter a la création ! On y peut suivre parallélement la production 
ys littéraire hébraique et les événements de V’histoire biblique et extra- 


Bt sy biblique. Quelques cartes et des index abondants completent Pouvrage 
a et en font plus parfaitement encore, un instrument de travail précieux, 
ae 7 . 
a commode et utile. 
Ms Tz 
ee. Les Prémisses Théologiques de la Politique 
‘oe DIE THEOLOGISCHEN VORAUSSETZUNGEN DER PoLiTik. Grundlinien 


einer politischen Theologie. Alfred de Quervain. fFurche Verlag, 
Berlin, 1931. 


Rts Examiner les notions les plus courantes et voir ce qui se cache 
Se derriére les mots les plus usuels (nation, peuple, individu, personnalité, 
5 liberté, autorité, « droit au salut », progrés, valeur). Mettre en lumiére 
“Serthl les principes qui étaient liés 4 ces notions avant que la sécularisation 
ey progressive du monde et méme de Vintelligence des chrétiens ne les 
-__ aient mis en rapport avec d’autres. Remonter des effets aux prémisses ; 


considérer les rapports des choses et les saisir 4 la fois dans leur parti- 
5 cularité et dans l'ensemble. Penser son action politique, et sa pensée 
eee politique et sociale, — et la pensée religieuse que suppose cette 
action et cette pensée : tel est le but que nous propose M. de Quervain. 
ree C’est donc avant tout a un effort de pensée qu’il nous convie, et 
on ne peut que le louer, car cet effort est absolument indispensable a 

la chrétienté et au monde d’aujourd’hui. 


‘ 
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_logie comme de l’anthropologie chrétiennes. 
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M. de Quervain est d’ailleurs un guide sir, véritable penseur, - 
perspicace et impartial: l’exposé est clair et concis, l’information — 
trés sire pour ce qui concerne la pensée politico-religieuse des Réfor-_ 
mateurs et des mouvements contemporains d’Allemagne et de France. 2 
(L’exposé n’envisage pas les conceptions anglo- Saxonnes). i 

La plus grande partie de louvrage est consacrée 4 dénoncer des | 
erreurs : celle du catholicisme romain dont la conception du « regnum 
naturae et regnum gratiae » est plus aristotélicienne que chrétienne, — 
celles du libéralisme démocratique et socialiste comme celles du 
nationalisme conservateur dont les théses, pour étre opposées, n’en 
proposent pas moins des idoles a l’adoration des hommes. 

La partie constructive est moins étendue et on le regrette. On 
regrette aussi que l’auteur n’ait pas directement traité le probléme 
de Vapplication des principes chrétiens a la réalité sociale et celui du’ 
choix des moyens 4 mettre en ceuvre dans ce but, ce qui est sans doute 
le probléme politique par excellence. On souhaite donc que l’auteur 
puisse reprendre ces questions; mais tel qu’il est son ouvrage est 
profondément intéressant et véritablement utile. Il contribuera a 
redonner 4 la pensée chrétienne le sentiment de sa grande vocation 
et des inestimables priviléges qui lui sont propres : c’est 4 dire ceux _ 
qu’elle trouve dans la Révélation de la Parole de Dieu; premiére 
« prémisse » d’oti découlent toutes les autres : fondement de la socio- — 
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Unemployment as an Opportunity 


ARBEITSDIENST — HEERESDIENST ? Eugen Rosenstock. Hugen 
Diederichs Verlag, Jena. 1982. 


The problem of unemployment has taken on such dimensions 
that it cannot be dealt with on the basis of the old theories of social 
economy. It must be considered as part of a whole development 
which is revolutionising our conception of labour and which will 
lead us into a sort of economic order, utterly different from the one 
to which we have become accustomed. On the basis of these con- 
victions Rosenstock gives a short, but brilliant presentation of his 
conception of the new “ work-service ”, through which Germany 
is giving a fine example to other nations. The great concern of the 
author is that the new service may truly live up to its name and not 
degenerate into a compulsory system of drilling on a handy tool in 
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the ordinary process of production. He emphasises that the problem 
is finally a human problem, a problem of conservation of the moral 
forces of a nation. What is the way out ? That the energies of the 
unemployed may be used for “reproductive” rather than productive 
purposes, that is to say, that they may become pioneers in opening 


age up new fields for future production (colonisation, strengthening of 


national unity by the making accessible of isolated regions, etc.). 
If to this is added the opportunity for the strengthening of national 
solidarity, offered by work-camps (which are fast growing in number 
and which bring students, soldiers and peasants together with the 
unemployed) the unemployment situation may prove to be a blessing 
rather than a curse. Throughout the little book one meets with the 
incisive aphorisms of which Rosenstock has the secret. 
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A Guide in Bible-Reading 


NEUTESTAMENTLICHES WORTERBUCH. Ralf Luther. Furche-Verlag. 
_ Berlin 1932 brosch. RM. 3.90; Leinen RM. 4.80. 


This book is probably unique in the sphere of literature about 
the Bible. It is not a commentary or a biblical dictionary, but an 
introduction to the meaning of some hundred and fifty of the central 
expressions of the Bible. . 

The author confesses his great spiritual debt to Christoph Blum- 
hardt. If he had not made this confession, one could have read it 
between the lines of his meditations. All the best of Blumhardt is 
here: the originality of expression, the freshness of the approach, 
above all the immediacy and concreteness of a vital faith in a present, 
living God. Thus the book is not only a handy accessory to Bible- 
study ; it is at the same time a thought-provoking stimulant to deeper 
penetration into the New Testament. 
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Notes on Contributors and Articles 


es. ¥ EuGEN Rosenstock is Professor of Law and Political Science at 
g the University of Breslau and author of many books. His most_ 
a recent publication is Die Europdischen Revolutionen. Ae 


G. D. H. Coe, well-known British economist and sociologist, is 
Reader in Economics and Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
He is the author of many works on economic subjects (Next Ten 
Years of British Social and Economic Policy; British Trade and 
ae Industry, Past and Future), as well as of various popular detective 
ee. novels (The Death of a Millionaire; Poison in the Garden Suburb). 


WALTER GRUNDMANN, formerly a member of the German S.C.M., 
is now Pastor in Saxony. He is member of the national-socialist — 
party in Germany. 

Contrary to our general custom, the translation of his article is 
eZ given in larger type, while the original is in small type. This is due 
to the fact that it seemed at first that no space would be available 
for including both a German and English version. The printing could —— 
not be changed when later it appeared that both versions could be ~ 
used. 


CARLO PREDELLA has been a Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. at Rome 
and is a member of the Fascist Party. 


J. A. W. BurGER, until recently an active member of the Dutch 
S.C.M., who attended various Federation conferences, is now a 
: Lawyer at Dordrecht. He is a member of the social-democratic 
z party. . 

Francis. A. Henson, until recently Secretary of the Student 
a Division of the Y.M.C.A. in the U.S.A., is now Executive Director 
eg of the National Religion and Labour Foundation. He is a member 
: of the social group of the Commission on Christian Faith and Life. 


DENIS DE RouGEMonr is a Swiss, who is engaged in publishing 
work with “Je Sers” and the “ Editions du Cavalier ” at Paris. 
ia He is a frequent contributor to French magazines, peyuery to 
iY Foi et Vie and the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. 


E. H. BuramMann is Warden of St. John’s College, Morpeth, 
Australia. Through his speaking and writing he is a very active 
contributor with the Australian $.C.M. 
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Nico STUFKENS, a former Secretary of the Dutch S. C. M. , devotes 
“his time to lecturing and writing. He is a member of the social 
group on the Federation’s Commission on Christian Faith and Life. 


Kranc WEN Haw is Secretary of the Student Department of the 
 Y.M.C.A. in China and member of the Executive Committee of the 
poe cuid’s Student Christian Federation. 


Enxrcur Kan is Professor at St. Paul’s University, Tokyo, member > 
of the Executive Committee of the Federation and of the 
_ social group of the Commission on Christian Faith and Life. 


AxeL Rapper is student of theology at Uppsala University, and 
Chairman of the Pepe S.c.M. 


The writers of the book reviews are Karl Epting of Inter- 
national Student Service, Paul Conord Pastor in France, Maurice 
_ Lienhardt of the University of Geneva and the editor. 


We call the attention of our readers to the advertisement in this 
-number which gives a survey of the programme of The Student World 
for 1933. Special leaflets carrying the same text will be sent on 
application, for the use of those readers who would help in making 
The Student World more widely known among their fellow-students 
and friends. . 
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| First Quarter 1933 : 


a | THE FEDERATION TODAY — 

e: The meeting of the General Committee of the Federation held 

me last summer at Zeist was a “ milestone ” in Federation history. 

- Francis Miller, Chairman of the Federation asked: “ The | 

e World’s Student Christian Federation exists to help prepare the |] 
z, way for a world society of Christians. Its responsibility is enormous. 

ba Its opportunity is unlimited. Can it fulfil its mission ? ” In this 

ae number members and leaders of the Federation will try to answer || 
5 this question on the basis of the new inspiration received at Zeist. || 
_ Ay 
G Second Quarter 1933: 

2 THE CHRISTIAN AND THE NATION 


“ It is easy to denounce contemporary nationalism, But it is not |] 

enough to state its pagan character. The state has become the 

9 most exacting community, the only one for which we are likely 

vag to be called upon to die. Can the Christian accept this blind 
discipline ? Can he reconcile his duties as Christian and as 

a citizen ? ” said Charles Westphal at the Zeist Federation meeting. |] — 

zs This pressing practical problem of Christian ethics which students |} 

4 have to face the world over needs to be discussed internationally. 

nig It provides the test of our faith in the reality of the world-wide 

* Christian Community. 


Third Quarter 1933: 
FAR EASTERN NUMBER 


Former Student World numbers, which surveyed student life in 
North America and in Europe respectively, have attracted much 
attention. In view of the forthcoming meetings of the Federation 
in the Dutch East Indies, China and Japan The Siudenit World 
will describe the vital movements of life and thought among 
students in the Far East. Special attention will be given to the 
problems raised for Eastern Christianity by the national revivals 
in Eastern countries as well as by the growing influence of Marxism — 
dpon students. 
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Fourth Quarter 1933: 
CAN WE KNOW THE WILL OF GOD ? 


“ Faith is not merely vision of the ideal ; it is possession of the ideal. 
Its final word is not ‘I hope, I wish, I long’, but ‘I know’”, 
Be said Professor Henry van Dusen at the Zeist Federation meeting. 
Can we, sharing as we do, in the confusion of thought and values 
of our time arrive at such firm knowledge ? Can we discover 
God’s Will for our own lives as well as for the Church and the 
Federation ? 


L’IMPRIMEUR-GERANT: A. GRANCHAMP, 2, RUE DES USINES, ANNEMASSE - 696-10-32. 
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THE OTHER SPANISH CHRIST Just published 
A Study in the Spiritual History of Spain and South 
America. By John A. Mackay, D.Litt. Demy 8vo. 9s. net. 

A book of special interest for the present day, dealing with the characteristics 
peculiar to Catholicism in Spain, and their effects on Latin America, its 
religion, education and culture. The author points out the need for the 
other Spanish Christ, the Living Christ, as opposed to the Dead Christ 
of her present worship. Dr. Mackay has unique qualifications for writing 
on this subject. 


KAGAWA Just published 


By William Axling. TIllustrated. 6s. net. 

Kagawa is one of the greatest figures in the contemporary world. Those 
who have longed to know more of his life and doings will find here the 
book they have been looking for. His vivid and many-sided personality 
stands out in its pages. It is a thrilling story of adventure in the realms 
both of the body and of the spirit. The author of this biography has been 
resident in Japan for thirty years and is a friend and colleague of Kagawa. 
He is honorary secretary of the National Christian Council of Japan and an 
executive secretary of the ‘‘ Kingdom of God Movement ”’. 


AS IT LOOKS TO YOUNG CHINA Just published 
Chapters by a Group of Christian Chinese. Edited by William 
Hung, Professor of History, Yenching University, Peiping. 


2s. 6d. net. 
Seven outstanding young Chinese Christians have described here the conflict 
of old and new forces and ideas in the life of modern China in the family, 
the school, business, national life, world relations and religion. It is a 
most human and revealing book. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE MOSQUE Justi published 
By L. Bevan Jones, B.D., Principal of the Henry Martyn 

School of Islamics, Lahore. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
A scholarly and detailed study of Islam, its foundations and expansion, its 
faith and practice, the sects into which it has been sub-divided, the reform 
movements, the new apologetic, and its challenge to Christianity today. 
Contents : The Rise and Expansion of Islam; The Foundations of Islam ; 


The Faith and Practice of Islam; Islam in the Modern World ; Christianity 
and Islam. 


THE HERITAGE OF ASIA Just published 
By Kenneth Saunders, Litt.D., author of “The Heart of 


Buddhism” ete. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


“ Dr. Saunders has given us in a compact form the results of long years of 
deep study in Eastern faith and life. This book is so full of information, 
carefully selected and admirably brought together, that it will be invaluable 
to students of the Orient.” Church of England Newspaper. 


AS I SEE RELIGION Just published 
By Dr. H.E. Fosdick. 5s. net. 


,, Gifted with a piercing insight into a modern man’s religious and moral 
difficulties, with a cool and imperturbable temper, and with a unique lucidity 
of language, Dr. Fosdick is the supreme populariser of modern liberal 
theology. As I See Religion is a concise account of Dr. Fosdick’s main 
position.... An apologetic of such weight and seriousness is a priceless 
asset to the Christian Church in these days, and will prove a precious boon 
to sincere seekers after a reasonable religion. ’? — Christian World. 
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